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COTTON MANUFACTURING AND STATE 
REGULATION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1861-65 


By Exizasetrn Yates Wess 


The effect of the Civil War as a sort of élan vital of industrial 
activity in the South has been over-rated in such a way as to result 
in an unreal separation into antebellum and post-bellum sections 
of what actually is a continuing complex of social activities. How- 
ever, it would be as unreal to go to the other extreme and ignore the 
economic consequences of the drastic social changes during and fol- 
lowing the war period. Slavery, one of the chief obstacles to a 
diversified industrial development, was abolished and the fervor for 
and faith in a predominantly agricultural society were altered and 
diverted into other channels. Manufacturing which had been choked 
by lack of popular interest and unfavorable social arrangements had 
a better chance for expansion in 1880 because of some of the changes 
due to the war and in spite of the economic losses. 

But in a more immediate sense the four years of the conflict held 
a significance for southern manufactures—especially textiles, and 
particularly those in North Carolina. The State in its exertions to 
promote cotton manufacturing focussed considerable attention on 
this industry, took every measure calculated to increase output at 
moderate prices, requisitioned a certain percentage of the product 
at a set profit, and attempted to regulate the price at which the re- 
mainder was sold. For the first time there was a demand for every 
ounce of yarn and yard of cloth which could be turned out, and in 
spite of disabilities fastened on the industry by what owners con- 
sidered unfair state restrictions, prices were high and profits at least 
better than before the war. But for the irreparable wear and tear 
on equipment and the collapse of Confederate finances, 1861-65 
would have marked a period of phenomenal prosperity in the North 


Carolina textile industry. 
[117] 
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The details of the condition of the industry during these years 
of state regulations and the effect on output, prices, and profits, will 
be taken up in the remainder of this paper. First, however, it will 
be helpful to see the position North Carolina held in the Confederacy 
so as better to understand the importance of the réle of its manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

I 


As a matter of logic it may seem strange that North Carolina 
should have thrown her lot in with the old South. North Carolina 
was not one of the great cotton or tobacco states, and was not as 
important a slave state as Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia or the 
states of the Southwest. Certainly Carolina slave owners were not 
anxious to be deprived of their human property or to have the basis 
of their social position destroyed ; but the proportion of slave owners 
was not so large, and most of these owned comparatively few slaves. 
There had been strong abolition sentiment particularly among the 
Quakers and in the up-country, and to the population as a whole 
slavery was not directly of sufficient economic concern to fight over. 

To be sure there had been for decades a slow but sure encroach- 
ment of pro-slavery sentiment across the State. Many in the oppo- 
sition had migrated, more had given in, and most who wished slavery 
at an end were frustrated by the problem of what to do with tens 
of thousands of freed Negroes whom they genuinely feared. Strange 
as it may seem at a casual glance, the small landowners were among 
the most vociferous supporters of secession—men just rising in the 
world, or hoping to rise, with little to lose and much to gain. The 
poor whites with practically no positive enthusiasms of their own 
could be led to accept popular prejudice and bear much of the brunt 
of war as though they had something at stake in the status quo. A 
great number of the rest of the population were borne along with 
little logic behind their attitudes. 

But even a careful analysis of what was being said at the time 
fails to indicate sufficient opinion favoring secession to account for 
North Carolina’s entering the war or putting so much of men, money, 
and supplies into it. The die was cast more certainly by the quick 
succession of events occurring in April 1861 than by the long-drawn- 
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out sectional differences which were at the bottom of the war. The 
State was slow to secede even after the tide of events was obviously 
sweeping it into the conflict. A call for a convention to discuss the 
question of secession had been defeated hy popular vote in North 
Carolina, and of the representatives voted on at the same time, a 
majority were union men;' Davis had been elected and Sumter 
beseiged,* when on April 15 Lincoln called for troops. This decided 
the matter. 

Governor Ellis’s reply to the Secretary of War indicates the reac- 
tion against this policy :* 


Your dispatch is received, and if genuine (which its extraordinary 
character leads me to doubt), I have to say in reply that I regard a 
levy of troops for the purpose of subjugating the States of the South, 
as in violation of the Constitution and a usurpation of power. 

I can be no party to this wicked violation of the laws of the country, 
and to this war upon the liberties of a free people. You can get no 
troops from North Carolina. 


If the State had to fight it could not be against the South. April 
27 Lincoln ordered the southern ports blockaded and three days 


later the legislature of North Carolina met. There seemed no other 

way out and on May 20 an ordinance of secession was passed. 
Jonathan Worth’s* remarks on the situation represent what a 

great number of the leaders in North Carolina felt at the time: 


A large majority up to the issuing of Lincoln’s proclamation were 
firm for the Union. Some of us would have made any sacrifice to pre- 
serve it. The smiall concessions made by the last Congress had strength- 
ened us. Lincoln prostrated us. He could have devised no scheme more 
effectual than the one he has pursued, to overthrow the friends of Union 
here. . . . Iam left no other alternative but to fight for or against 
my section. I cannot hesitate. 


But as a matter of fact North Carolinians were never as keen 
about fighting for “the section” as for the State, and the latter pur- 
sued as individualistic a course as ever party to a war well could. A 


+See text of Call for Convention, North Carolina Standard, Feb. 6, 1861. The vote as 
recorded in the Standard, March 20, was 46,672 for and 47,333 against. The delegates in- 
cluded 4 tw 22 “conditional submissionists” and 46 “Southern Rights Men.” 

*See Ellis’s correspondence (Mss.) in files of the Historical Commission, Raleigh. 

*He was state treasurer during the war and elected governor immediately after. This 
letter is to Springs, Oak and Co. May 13, 1861. Letters, V. 1, p. 148. 
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large portion of the North Carolina correspondence and records of 
the Rebellion is taken up with quarrelling over her prerogatives.°® 
There were official flare-ups when state troops were taken to Virginia 
to fight and were commanded by Virginia officers; when broken- 
down cavalry horses or troops from the front were quartered in 
North Carolina counties;* when in 1863 the State Supreme Court 
held it could issue writs of habeas corpus thus releasing anyone held 
by Confederate authorities ;* and when the Confederate tax in kind 
of 1864 was held unconstitutional. These instances hardly give an 
adequate idea of the constant wrangle between Vance and the Con- 
federacy; yet he was indignant at accusations that the state courts 
were protecting deserters and that the State was half-hearted in 
support of the South.® 

Nor was it merely among the officials of the State that one found 
an impatience with the conduct of the war and a weariness with the 
futile conflict itself. While actual Union followers were few after 
the war began, there was considerable antagonism to any aggressive 
action on the part of the Confederacy. Thousands of men from the 
West went into the federal army, others evaded conscription, and 


many deserters accumulated in the western counties.® In 1862 
there were some peace meetings,?® but during 1863 and 1864 they 
became more numerous and open.!_ There was considerable popular 
dissatisfaction with the suspension of habeas corpus and in 1863 


Re De® of De Badin, Witten Sem and te Yeon. 
to Seddon, Confederate Secretary of War, is a sample of the tone 


of Vance’s protests: “I give you my word that in North Carolina it [stealing, burn 
by Confedera: has become a grievance, damnable and not 


ance’s correspondence in files of the North Carolina Historical 
Geo Se 3 Ge Beneiicn ans and Legislative Documents. 


see Public 
umber of deserters in North Carolina and inability to force them t 
bly,” Legislative Documents, Session 


2. 
Worth’s daughter re Meeting in Randolph County, March 
ot and Feb. 1864; and the North Carolina Standard, 
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and 1864 there were meetings in the northwestern counties protest- 
ing against the conscript act, taking the position that the State had 
furnished more than its quota of men and supplies and until other 
states furnished more they were against further conscription, par- 
ticularly by non-resident conscript officers. 

W. W. Holden and his Standard headed up the dissatisfaction 
with the war and moved for peace. He opposed Vance for re- 
election in 1864, the chief issue being peace—though Vance him- 
self never gave his sympathy completely to secession and favored 
peace conditionally.1* Holden made some very bitter enemies ** 
but had a large following, and during the summer before the elec- 
tion, Worth wrote:'* “The ‘last dollar and last man’ men abuse 
Holden’s peace articles, but the fact that he has the largest and most 
rapidly increasing circulation of any other journal in the State, indi- 
cates the current of public opinion.” 

In August, Worth wrote his brother:'® “The masses are for peace 
on any terms.” 


II 
In this setting of disagreement within the State and between the 


State and the Confederacy, it is interesting to see the thorough efforts 
maintained in North Carolina to raise and equip men and to prose- 
cute the war with vigor. North Carolina, one of the least rebellious 
states, and one of the sharpest thorns in the flesh of the Confederate 
government, was perhaps the most important state in furnishing 
men and supplies, through its blockading ventures and indispensable 
manufactures. 

Governor Clark in his message to the General Assembly August 
16, 1861, said:1® 


The blockade of our coast and the non-intercourse around our borders 
have established two very important facts. First, that in our com- 
mercial relations we have become entirely dependent on the North for 
almost every article that we use connected with machinery, farming, 
merchandize, food and clothing, both the luxuries and necessities of 


2 Vance (one of the State’s military idols and = able and tireless chief executive) re- 
ceived 58,070 votes to 14,491 for Holden. See Raleigh Progress, 863. 

% His unpopular reputation in the State is based more on his Reconstruction position than 
on his activities during the war. 

“ Letters, Aug. 3, 1863, Vol. oe 249. 

% Aug. 18, 1868. Letters, Vol. 1, 256. 

% Public Documents, 2nd Seomiies “Session 1861. Document No. 1. Ellis had died and 
Clark was acting governor till Vance was elected in 1862. 
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life, including almost every article needed for our defence. The second 
and more important fact is also now established, that we have the means 
and material for supplying all these wants within our own borders. 
Necessity is developing these resources and driving us to the use of them. 
The continuance of this war and blockade for two or three years may 
inflict much personal suffering, but it will surely accomplish our national 
and commercial independence. 


These were words appropriately encouraging for a chief execu- 
tive’s opening speech, but in a practical light the assets within reach 
hardly looked equal to the needs. 

Vance, who sometimes was more eloquent than accurate, was 
rather near the mark in his estimate of manufacturing capital in 
the State, when he wrote:!7 


In manufacture of cotton North Carolina had less than $1,500,000 
invested; in wool not over $300,000, perhaps not more in iron, and 
these latter were but small establishments for local recommendation. 


How, from these meagre beginnings within a relatively short time, 
the State became not only self-sufficient in food and clothing but 
furnished means to support and arm its own troops and supply a 
surplus to the Confederacy, is a fascinating story of enterprise. 

The 37,000 muskets taken from the federal arsenal at Fayette- 
ville had to be remodelled; others were captured in battle and more 
were manufactured. Powder works were set up. Horses for cav- 
alry and transport were gotten from Kentucky which was still neu- 
tral. Saddles and harness materials were secured by special agents, 
largely in New Orleans. The amount of land to be put in cotton 
and tobacco was limited by agreement and law, and efforts made to 
increase the production and import of all foodstuffs possible.** At 
the same time a resolution of the Council of State renewed each 
thirty days was prohibiting the export of food from the State;?® 
and this policy was bringing protests from cotton and woolen manu- 
facturers.?° 


ty North Carolina Regiments, Vol. 5 
Documents, 1861-82, Ts Bm No. 151, to limit production of cotton and 
enaae Re sufficiency of food supplies see Governor's Message Nov. 17, 1862, Public Docu- 
-“ La 1862-1863. No. 1, p. 
ecutive papers (Mss.) of ‘i Clark, Oct. 1, 1861, resolution “to prohibit the 
Plt. J of articles of prime necessity beyond limits of the State.” This was 
passed by the House Nov. 22. See Journal, 1862-63, p. 27. 
»” For example, see in Quarter Master's A t 2, es Mauney (Oct. 14, 1861) 
poms ¢ it was impossible to continue manufacturing with wool obtainable in the State, and 
could get wool from outside only in exchange for his woolen cloth. 
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It was impossible to maintain an unconditional embargo on ex- 
ports and though Clark’s executive proclamation, March 28, 1862,?? 
prohibited “exportation beyond the limits of the State of all cotton 
and woolen goods, including yarns, jeans, linseys and blankets ex- 
cept through orders of the proper officers of the Confederate or State 
Governments,” in June he wrote Adjutant General Martin ?* “you 
have permission to carry out of the State cotton yarns and cotton 
goods to be exchanged for wool or woolen goods or Bacon or Salt or 
any clothing or provisions.” 

Thus trading under state supervision was promoted and the law 
was held over any who might be tempted to sell or buy speculatively 
rather than for the needs of the government. Through these efforts 
to keep within the State all possible supplies and to collect from over 
the South all others available, temporary equipment was obtained. 

When September 1861 had arrived it was becoming evident that 
the Confederate officials were not going to be able to equip soldiers 
for winter,?* and on September 20, the General Assembly passed a 
“Resolution to Provide Winter Clothing for the Troops.” ** A 
portion of the resolution authorized the governor to “make an ar- 
rangement with the Government of the Confederate States whereby 
he shall receive the commutation money for the clothing of the North 
Carolina troops, which may now or hereafter be in the service of the 
Confederate States, and when received he shall apply the same and 
such further sum as may be necessary, through proper agents, in 
providing and furnishing said troops with necessary and comfort- 
able clothing.” 

This arrangement was entered into, North Carolina being the 
only state thus undertaking to clothe its own soldiers. The State 
agreed to sell the Confederate authorities the surplus supplies pro- 
cured within its borders if they would keep their agents from buy- 
ing them in the state markets.?° 

James G. Martin was made Adjutant General of the State with 
the work of Quarter Master, Commissary, Ordnance, and Pay under 


“= Executive Papers. 


* Vance says the Quarter Master's Department had considerable difficulty, chiefly because 
this agreement was almost immediately violated. Public Documents Session 1862-63, Gov- 
ernor’s Message, Document 1, p. 6. 
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him.?® He at once established a clothing factory in Raleigh with 
Captain I. W. Garrett at its head,?* called on the mills in the State 
to furnish all the goods possible and sent agents into several Southern 
states to purchase everything that could be used for clothing.?® 
During the first year, September 30, 1861 to September 30, 1862 
Captain Garrett had manufactured for the Quarter Master’s De- 
partment (among various other articles of equipment) the following: 


5,979 overcoats 109,041 drawers 
49,345 jackets 8,527 pairs socks 

5,954 coats 1,228 pairs shoes 
68,364 pants 2,801 woolen blankets 
61,275 shirts 11,952 carpet blankets 2% 


The Quarter Master’s Department issued most of these articles 
plus a quantity of others which were purchased, though the report 
states that all the clothing issued was manufactured in the State. 
The total list of supplies issued for the year included: 


22,595 overcoats 85,597 drawers 

48,093 jackets 47,155 pairs socks 
27,380 coats 75,809 pairs shoes 
85,779 pants 25,185 blankets 3° 


110,723 shirts 


But as good as these efforts were they did not prove sufficient to 
meet the increasing needs and in the fall of 1862 new and more 
vigorous plans were inaugurated. Blockade running was begun; 
the manufacture of cotton and wool cards, and home spinning and 
weaving were encouraged; materials were let out to agents and aid 
societies to be made into garments; large contracts were made with 
a number of clothing factories; and requisitions were made under 





% North Carolina Regiments, Vol. 1, p. 5. 

™ Major Dowd later held this position. 

* North Carolina Regiments, Vol. 1, p. 6. Also see various letters in files of the Quarter 
Master’s Department. 

% Public Documents. Document No. 1, A. 1862-63. 

* See list of articles issued by Quarter Master’s Department, September 30, 1861—Sept. 
30, 1862. Adjutant General’s Report to the governor, 1862, pp. 14, 19. 
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the Confederate exemption law for securing the needed amount of 
material from the textile manufacturers of the State. 

At Martin’s urging, Governor Vance, soon after taking office in 
the fall of 1862, authorized the purchase of supplies abroad and a 
ship to transport them.*! State bonds were given to John White 
as agent, and in 1863 the legislature appropriated a fund to buy 
cotton to pay for these European purchases,** and Captain William 
Oliver, who had a part in purchasing the foreign supplies was com- 
missioned to buy every bale of cotton obtainable at 25 cents a pound. 
Vance, writing later,** said the State purchased and held in trust 
11,000 bales of cotton and 100,000 barrels of rosin to pay for block- 
aded goods.** Most of the former was taken over by the Federals. 

The state-owned blockader brought in on its eleven trips, (among 
other things) “Large quantities of machinery supplies, 60,000 pairs 
of hand cards, 10,000 grain scythes, 200 barrels of blue stone for 
the wheat growers, leather and shoes for 250,000 pairs, 50,000 
blankets, gray woolen cloth for at least 250,000 suits of uniforms, 
12,000 overcoats ready made . . .” ®° as well as rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and hospital supplies. 

In 1862 there were efforts made to obtain card-making machin- 
ery *® and two machines were brought from Europe. Money was 
advanced to any one manufacturing cards** and in addition to those 
thus secured, according to Vance’s statements, there were 60,000 
pairs brought through the blockade by the state-owned steamer. 
These were apportioned to the various counties to the wives or de- 
pendents of soldiers and were avidly sought after.** Until the end 
of the war, government agents were bartering cotton yarn for wool 
and woolen homespun and there are numerous reports of large quan- 
tities of country jeans available. It is impossible to estimate how 
much cloth was produced outside the factories and in addition to 





™ North Carolina Regiments, Vol. 1, 17. 

™ North Carolina Public Laws, 1868, "Chapter 87. 

* North Carolina Regiments, Vol. 5, pp. 471-72. 

*% An incomplete list (in North Carolina Regiment, Vol. 1, pp. 32-83) included in the 
first cargoes of the Ad Vance such articles as 300,000 yards of woolen army cloth, over 
“Shek Gedie dae, Ga ne ee oe 

orth Carolina Regiments, Vol. 5, 471. 

jy. i, _ }} epee 
see Public Laws 1862-63, Jan. 26, 1863. 

aa Laws, Ordinance No. 30, Feb. 25, 1862. Also H. Bills Nos. 64 and 262. 

* See numerous letters of inquiry in Quarter Master’s Records. 
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the woolen fabric imported, but from these three sources the State 
secured considerably more than enough for its needs.*® 

Shirts and drawers were made by Soldiers’ Aid Societies in vari- 
ous towns over the State, the materials being furnished by the gov- 
ernment or money advanced for them and the labor given. On a 
larger scale contracts were let to men and materials requisitioned 
directly from the mills for garments to be made by poor or destitute 
women. Letters to the quarter masters repeatedly mentioned the 
eagerness for this sort of work of women with no other means of 
livelihood. Several of the cotton factories sold none of their regular 
product but made their cloth into shirts and drawers, selling the 
entire output of garments to the State and bartering part of their 
yarn or cloth for running expenses. The Cedar Falls Company was 
the largest mill doing this. 

From 1862 on large quantities of top clothing were being made 
for the State by new companies starting up since the war. Young, 
Wriston and Orr of Charlotie; Hughes and Best of Salem, and 
Howard and Beard of Salisbury were turning out thousands of uni- 
forms a week. 

It is not clear from the records at what expense the State carried 
on these activities. The expenditures of no one year can be called 
typical, especially with such radical variations in the currency, but 
those for 1863 being available, they are given for what they are 
worth.*® The Confederate government paid the State $6,008,373 
for clothing received during the year and owed $1,247,235 more for 
the first quarter of 1864. Jonathan Worth, state treasurer, said 
that while it was maintained that goods were sold by the State at 
rates reimbursing the treasury that he had no data showing it. “It 
[the Quarter Master’s Department] drew from this department dur- 
ing the last fiscal year more than half a million more than it re 
imbursed—and at the same time had the benefit of importations by 
the Advance, bought on credit in Europe.” #1 

However, over a year later, Vance, commenting on the Quarter 
Master’s report said that while it had not been the aim to make 


*® North Carolina Bostmente, Vol. 5, pp. 468-481. 
@ Legislative Documents, 1864. Document 1. peomapeunine — message. Adju- 


tant General’s Report for the Master’s 
“ Worth, letter to editor of Charlotte Democrat, Dec. 25, mises. ‘Letters, V. 1, p. 277. 
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money but to supply the people and army for cost, “From this 
[report] it will be seen that not only have the army and the people 
been supplied with indispensable articles without loss, but with 
actual profit to the State.” 4? 

Of more immediate interest to the main subject, however, are the 
official steps taken from the fall of 1862 on to keep the manufac- 
turers of cotton and wool under the control of the State. 


III 


In 1861 the thirty-nine cotton mills in North Carolina were sup- 
plying only a fraction of the goods used. By the end of 1862 there 
was being produced within the State enough to meet the general 
needs, to supply a large quantity to the army, and considerable 
amounts to other Southern states.4* By the last year of the war, 
De Bow says ** the Confederate government was drawing most of 
its supplies of cotton goods from North Carolina and had contracts 
with factories in the State to furnish enormous supplies of woolen 
goods. The cotton cloth for civilian use, for soldiers’ shirts and 
underwear, for linings of uniforms, for tents and oilcloth, for hos- 
pital use, was made almost entirely by the mills already existing 
when the war began. A few mills enlarged and fewer were started 
up, but the number was negligible.*® Woolen goods through the block- 
ade supplemented that manufactured in the State, but the sheetings 
and cotton yarns, (the latter so important as a medium of exchange, ) 
were the products of the native mills. 

If the files of the Quarter Master’s Department are complete, 
there was almost no cotton goods being sold directly to the govern- 
ment by the mills during the first few months after the former em- 
barked on its program of clothing the troops. There is a bill from 
the Yadkin Manufacturing Company, dated October 23, 1861, for 
$3,350, principally for kerseys, jeans, and sheetings; and the Fries’ 
mill had been selling its products (practically all wool) to the State 




















@ Legislative Documents, Sess. 1864-65. Document 1, p. 5. 
* North Carolina i Vv. s. PP. 463-481. 

“De Bow’s Commercial Review, V. No. 1, 

“A letter in the Quarter Master's fies from Gale Phifer of the Rockeriver Mills says: 
a - This machinery —— hand) was first put to work about the commencement 
of the war. The geering was made roughly at Charlotte, N. ©. The findings has been 
picked up in the State.” 

Stanley Causey (Jamestown) wrote Nov. 2, 1863 that a factory was being fitted up. 
The equipment was moved from Virginia. 
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from the first.4® The governor declared in November “that our 
State is in absolute want of cotton goods, especially domestic cloths 
for the use of our volunteers. . . .”*? The quarter master was 
authorized to make contracts with the various cotton factories and 
an appeal was sent out by Clark addressed to “the Proprietors of 
Cotton Factories in N. C.,” *® asking them to break contracts with 
private buyers and to sell to the government “at prices equally re- 
munerative.”” The combination of a veiled threat “to resort to more 
stringent measures to obtain that supply,” and “the confident expec- 
tations” that their patriotism and “zeal in the good cause” would 
make such measures unnecessary, seemed to have exerted the desired 
pressure. At least it was sufficient for the time and until rising 
prices complicated the government’s plans. 

As was to be expected there was widespread speculation which 
withstood the repeated attempts to curtail it. In December 1861 
there was a state law passed against monopoly and extortionate 
prices.*® The following month, Holden’s Standard was throwing 
its influence in the same direction: 


Before the war spun cotton was selling at from 90 cents to $1.10 per 
bunch, and ordinary cotton cloth at 8 to 10 cents per yard. Now the 
former is $1.75 to $1.90 per bunch, and the latter 20 to 25 cents. We 
are glad that the factories are still able to turn out these fabrics, and 
we know that all the materials they use, except cotton, are much higher 
than formerly; but then cotton can be obtained at 7 to 8 cents per 
pound, and labor is cheaper than heretofore. Under these circum- 
stances, it seems to us that thirty to forty per cent, on former prices, 
would be a fair profit for the manufacturers; as it is, more than 100 
per cent is paid by the people for these fabrics before they reach them 
through the merchant. . 


A similar article appeared in May shaming the manufacturers 
for exorbitant prices.°° The Holts’ letters commented on the unfair 
attacks the papers had been making on cotton manufactures but did 
not deny they were making exceptional profits. 


Quarter Master’s files, Nov. 18, 1861. 
“ Clark’s Executive Papers (Mss.), Nov. 6, 1861. 
“Copy is found in Clark’s Letter Book, dated Nov. 6, 1861, p. 19. 
@ Executive Papers of Henry T. Clark, Nov.-Dec., 1861. This law was ratified Dec. 14, 


1861. 
“North Carolina Factories” Standard, May 21, 1862. 
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Among the acts of the Confederate Congress calculated to promote 
industry was one passed April 21, 1862 °* exempting from military 
service specified persons, among them being superintendents and 
operatives in woolen and cotton factories. In a penitent mood for 
being too generous Congress repealed this law in October 1862, sub- 
stituting one which carried a heavy penalty for speculative selling. 
Instead of a blanket exemption for cotton mill managers and em- 
ployees, one article of this bill provided that these persons should be 
exempted “Provided, the profits of such establishments shall not 
exceed seventy-five per centum upon the cost of production, to be 
determined upon oath of the partie. . . .”°* Any mill *® 
which “violated, or in any manner evaded the true intent and spirit 
of the foregoing proviso” forfeited exemption of its superintendent 
and operatives and “each and every one of them shall be forthwith 
enrolled under the provisions of this act, and ordered into the Con- 
federate army,” never to be exempted again. 

Before the ratification of this act, word was sent out by the state 
authorities asking the manufacturers to accede to these terms. Vance 
in his message of November 17°* commented on the improved pros- 
pects of obtaining sufficient cotton cloth at reasonable rates and com- 
mended the several mills which had expressed their willingness to 
accede to the terms of the exemption law. “We may reasonably hope 
that most of the other mills in the State can be induced to do like- 
wise. The woolen factories seem more incorrigible.”’®® 

By the time of Vance’s remarks there had been at least ten ac- 
quiescing replies: from Rockfish, Fayetteville, Blount’s Creek, 
Beaver Creek, Manchester, Powell and Shufford’s, Patterson’s, T. R. 
Tate’s, Saxapahaw, and E. M. Holt’s. George McNeill wrote for 
the Blount’s Creek Factory: °® “We are disposed to let the State 
and Confederate governments have half or three-fourths of the goods 
we make at 75 per cent, say about 25 ct for sheeting and about 30 
ct for Osnaburgs—provided they will let us retain our hands 

" Public Laws of the Confederate States, Ist Congress, Ist Session, Chap. 72, pp. 51-52. 

ome LF ,- ~ a, 1 industries as well as to textile factories. 

© Doubtless “Vance hal Fries’ mill in mind when he made this little eut, It furnished 
Sy Ee ha Ga Py 
are valuable for “the insight they give into the subtleties of coercion and the protests at 


being caught in a situation. 
* Quarter Master’s Records, Letter, October 28, 1862. 
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and dispose of the balance of our goods as we choose—we can’t con- 
trol the market—” 

The fina] agreement was hardly so liberal when representatives 
of four of the mills near Fayetteville met to discuss the proposal. 
Mr. Hail of Beaver Creek did not attend, though he soon agreed to 
what the others settled on. The Cross Creek and Union mills had 
no part in the discussions supposedly because they made only yarn, 
and according to McNeill, they did not propose to pay any attention 
to the conscript act.°* John Haigh, president of the large Rockfish 
Company stated that “The conclusion arrived at by those present 
was to furnish to the State 1/4 or even 1/3 of the produce of the 
Mills, say 4/4 sheetings at 30 cts per yard, and I presume other 
goods at corresponding rates—provided we are called upon for no 
greater proportion than other Cotton Manufactories of the State.” 
In return they expected their operatives to be exempted. “In re- 
ducing the price of goods to the Government, it was not agreed to 
extend the arrangement to other purchasers—nearly all our goods 
are sold to go out of the State.” °8 

John Shaw of the Fayetteville Mills, while tentatively agreeing 
to these terms at the meeting, did not commit himself until the stock- 
holders had met and agreed.°® John Newlin wrote from Saxapahaw 
that for a year already the government had been getting more than 
the quantity now asked—2/3 to 3/4 of all his sheetings—and that 
he was willing to continue at such prices as might be fixed, though 
he was already selling to the State at 5 to 15 per cent below market 
prices. °° 

T. R. Tate of Charlotte was willing to furnish his jeans, sheetings 
and osnaburgs at whatever price other factories were getting ®' and 
E. M. Holt agreed to the amount and terms stipulated, saying he 
had been furnishing the army 4/5 of his output of sheetings and 
osnaburgs.®? Other mills responded more slowly, but by the next 
year practically every factory in the State was furnishing material 
to the quarter master. 


* Ibid., Letter, Oct. 30, 1862. McNeill again offers more than the amount asked for if the 
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The result of the Confederate exemption law seems to have been 
a compromise—the mills agreeing to furnish a portion of their goods 
to the State at a set profit in return for exemption of managers and 
employees, and the right of selling the remainder of their output at 
what it would bring. A little later, this last quid pro quo of the 
manufacturers was taken away by state law and they were forbidden 
to take a higher profit from private buyers than they received from 
the government. 

In December 1862 there was a convention of cotton and woolen 
manufacturers held in Greensboro. The action most commented 
upon which this body took was an agreement to lower prices. The 
Standard ** says this step “is due, in a great degree to governor 
Vance, and to the prompt codperation with him of Dr. Thomas D. 
Hogg of the Fayetteville factories.” This action cut prices consider- 
ably for the moment, but prices continued to mount. ®* 

For the first time the mills were able to sell all they could make 
and more. In addition to what the government wanted and with 
former supplies shut off, there was a pressing demand for goods and 
yarn for use, for barter and for speculation. Manufacturers were 
aware of this, which kept them from being too grateful to the State 
for the market it offered. Letters to the quarter master, when he 
complained of high prices, spoke of how anxious people were for their 
yarn or sheetings and how much more other people were willing to 
pay. There were frequent complaints at being required to furnish 
the set amount to the State, as the following letters illustrate: 


The demand for goods is so pressing that it is almost impossible so 
far to resist the importunity of buyers as to give the State the amount 
we have promised—yet we are determined to do so if you require it— 
but if the necessity of the State is not imperative, this section would be 
greatly benefitted if they could for a time get the whole proceeds of our 
mills. ®5 


Dec. 10, 1862. Joseph Newlin (Quarter Master’s Records, letter dated Feb. 27, 1863) 
quotes the following as prices agreed upon: 


Warp 7 & under $3. 
“ 8-10 . 


“ 10-12 
4/4 sheeting 
“In 1864 the State was paying $48 a doz for shirts it had paid $8 4 2 years previ- 
ously ; sheeting, 20 to 2ie in the spring of "62 was $2 before the end of "64; and yarn had 
gone from $2 to $12, $15 & $20 by the summer of 1 
* Quarter Master’s Records. Letter from John W. “tcak from Rockingham in Richmond 
County. Jan. 9, 1863. 
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John McDonald of the Concord mills,** in complaining at the 
quantity called for, wrote: 


We are willing to do as much as any Factory for the Army But we 
think you are calling on us for more than our part. Did we not furnish 
more yarn than any other Factory according to our capacity. When 
you made the last call we agreed with your arrgt. to furnish 1000 
Bunches provided you would not call on [us] soon again. If we expect 
to be cald so soon we would not have agreed to furnish that amount. 
. . . But if you make a requisition on us for all the yarn & cloth 
we make it shall be furnished to you. All we want is to be treated as 
others is. 


Yarn became of more importance than cloth and the demand for 
it was tremendous. By 1863 Mills were supplying large quantities 
to the State to exchange for wool and woolen cloth, as well as for 
foodstuffs ;** the Granite Mill was furnishing yarn to the County 
Court in Orange to exchange for corn for indigent families;** and 
all the factories were using a large proportion of their yarn to pay 
taxes or purchase cotton and provisions. At the end of 1863 W. H. 


Neal of Steel Creek Factory said his was the only mill selling yarn 
for money. *® 

The following two letters are typical and give an idea of the de- 
mand for yarn and its use as a common medium of exchange: 


It is almost impossible now for a manufacturer to buy anything for 
money, Cotton Yarn is always required, and I have engagements out 
for wood (for winter use of my operatives), Hay for my stock, & some 
Cotton trades, & some Bacon. 70 


John McDonald had been buying bacon for the government. 


We suppose the Government wili supply us with cotton or some 
article that will buy cotton as we cant buy it with money. We have 
bought Bacon for the last month with all the yarn we make after sup- 
plying Provisions to our hands. It is getting nearly as difficult to buy 
cotton with money as it is to buy wool.7! 


* Tbid., Letter, Sept. 2, 1 
* Quarter Master's _— contain numerous orders one bills for yarn designated for 
the purpose of being bartered within and outside the Sta 
* Quarter Master’s Records. olt. a 4, 1863. 
® Quarter Master’s Records. q 
® Quarter Master’s Records. Letter from Thomas Holt. Sept. 15, 1863. 
™ Quarter Master’s Records. Letter, Apr. 13, 1864. 
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Those in the community exchanging their produce for yarn wanted 
the latter not only for further exchange but to use in making home- 
spun materials, especially for warps for country jeans which the State 
wanted. A letter from near Rocky Mount *? says: 


Yov never saw such a cry for cotton among the women. It was bad 
before, and since Battle’s Factory was burned it is much worse. 


McDonald wrote from Concord: 


We have at least 100 Women here every day for yarns (to say noth- 
ing of the men) and we cant supply not more than half of the women. 
And we only let one Bunch to the person.7# 


Thomas Holt writing the same month from another section of the 
State asked in a postscript that the quarter master send official orders 
for the amount of goods wanted “so as I can have them to tack up 
Monday morning. I look for about five hundred old women that 
day.” * 

Several manufacturers wrote of the prejudice in the community 
against them for not selling to private buyers, and in December 1863 


there was word of people having broken in and taken yarn from 
William Edgerton, a former manufacturer, who had been charging 
exorbitant prices. *® 

Before the manufacturers had met in Greensboro to reduce prices, 
the commissioners of appraisement for North Carolina had recom- 
mended to the Assembly that all profits over seventy-five per cent 
be taken in taxes. Early in 1863 an act entitled Revenue was passed 
containing the following article *® taxing “. . . every person or 
corporation manufacturing cotton or woolen cloth or a mixture of 
both, cotton yarn, leather, shoes, boots, flour, salt, implements of 
husbandry, wagons, wagon-harness, and all articles manufactured 
out of leather, clothing & iron, and every other person, who, as prin- 
ciple or agent for the foregoing articles, all net profits above seventy- 
five per cent upon the cost of production.” 

oa ae | een , Aug. 21, 1863. 

™ Quarter Master's Records. 


a a Master’s Records. 7 1863. 
Carolina Public Laws, Session 1862-68, Chapter 53, Schedule B, article 86, 
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Even this drastic measure was not effective against speculation, 
and on the whole the matter of keeping prices of cotton products 
down was a rather impossible one, with the mills wanting to take 
advantage of their first real opportunity to make their business pay 
and the State putting one weight after another upon them trying to 
delay the inevitable rise in prices. There was no way to suppress 
prices of yarns and sheetings for long with other prices going up 
and the currency down. Also there was such a clamorous demand 
for their products that the factories could afford to be more inde- 
pendent with the State than the law allowed. A letter from J. Me- 
Donald & Son says: 


We will charge from this date 3744c per yard for 4/4 sheeting. If 
you are willing to pay that price please inform us and in case we dont 
hear from you will not send any more.77 


Of course Quarter Master Dowd paid it and soon was paying as 
much and more to other factories. Murray & Bros. after saying other 
factories were receiving more and that the Virginia agents had of- 


fered him $30, wrote: “We cannot sell you any more yarns for less 
than $15 nor will we agree to furnish you a large amount at that 
price.” 78 

Other letters complaining of failure to make their legal profits *® 
frequently referred to cthers who were anxious to pay more for their 
goods than the State was. Correspondence was kept in progress com- 
plaining of what was charged by this mill or that, and answers were 
ready to justify because of heavier expenses. The fact that there 
was no way of arriving accurately at costs, and that costs were found 
to be quite different in different mills due to variations in estimates, 
equipment or management, meant there was unavoidably a higgling 
between the quarter master and the manufacturers. There are a few 
references in letters from the larger mills to the price at which the 
stockholders decided to sell to the government. Not infrequently 
an impasse would be reached, as when Phifer was sure the actual 
cost of a bunch of yarn was $15 while his profit would make it $25, 
and Dowd was trying to stand firm against paying more than $15. 


t quarter Master’s Records, Mar. Le 18638. 
—— 


w For en 's Records. May, 
"For examples see Quarter ~ Ray ‘Records, letters of Joseph Newlin, Feb. 27, 1863 
and C. T. Haigh, i. 14, 1864. 
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But after such encounters or after rebukes for high charges, the 
manufacturer usually ended by accepting “the same treatment as 
others were getting” and the quarter master by paying the price 
asked. In some cases it became practically a matter of paying what 
was necessary and asking what the State would pay. This was not 
the case generally, though, and while a higher price asked by a 
nearby mill would influence what another factory would charge,*® 
there was a remarkably wide range of prices till the end of the war.** 


IV 


There were difficulties other than those of prices with which both 
manufacturers and the State had to contend. There were freshets, 
droughts and fires; epidemics broke out among employees; machinery 
wore out and there was need for belting, card clothing and sperm 
oil. The matter of paying the mills was a problem as money became 
more and more worthless. Checks on the Bank of North Carolina 
usually could not be collected in towns any distance from Raleigh, 
and money was usually wanted by express. This was of consider- 
able inconvenience, especially when much of the cash was wanted in 
small denominations to pay employees. The milis had to barter 
goods for most of their supplies while the State paid them in cur- 
rency. There were protests against being paid in old currency; 
requests to be allowed to deliver quotas ahead so when paid in the 
old issue to be able to spend it before the new came in; and there 
were refusals to furnish goods till after a new issue was made.*? 

There was considerable difficulty in obtaining raw material at 
reasonable rates. The records do not show how generally materials 
were furnished by the State to the manufacturers, but not infrequent 
receipts were found from H. W. Fries in 1864 for over eight thou- 
sand pounds of wool received from Quarter Master Dowd to be manu- 
factured for the State, and from Young, Wriston & Orr for materials 


® Quarter Master’s Records. A letter from Murray & 
cannot sell any more yarn to the State at 12$ pr. Bunch. 
material in a Bunch of Cotton and we are of the opinion it is less than 
in Alamance Co. is furnishing your yarns at. Mr. T. M. Holt & Mr. E. M. Holt told 
they had been treceiving 14$ for sometime for theirs.” 

"Gray & Wilson sold yarn to the quarter master (delivered July 1864) at $12, 
Maree pod covessl others were changing GIS, end Medenell, Ge Ete ent chem wae 

ng ’ 

™ Quarter Master’s Records. See letters of Thomas Holt, Mar. 1, 1864; John McDonald 

& Son, March 12, 1864; Murray & Bros. May 8, 1864. 
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for the same purpose. Murray & Bros. in 1863 proposed to ex- 
change their yarns for $6.00 cotton and $8.75 money. A letter from 
Newlin & Sons ** requested the State to furnish raw material and 
take all the product, in order to avoid the difficulty of obtaining 
cotton save through speculators. The quarter master’s records do 
not show whether this was done at that time, but a later report ** 
comments on a large quantity of cotton which the State had bought 
which was delivered by Vance’s order to Newlin’s mill at Saxapahaw, 
to make cloth and yarn for the quarter master to barter in Virginia 
for leather. 

There were several instances of certain types of product being 
required by the quarter master. J. McDonald in April 1862 re- 
ferred to beginning to make duck according to Devereux’ orders, and 
it seems sewing thread was made by several mills only at a special 
requirement, and then none too willingly.*> But in general the 
government’s needs were supplied by the ordinary products of the 
factories, the most important being sheetings and yarns. 

The amounts furnished the State were roughly determined as one 
third of the output, but this practice varied from factory to factory 
and was different at different times. A number furnished their 
entire output, and some who began with one third continued to supply 
the same quantity even when stoppage meant the amount sold to the 
government was a larger proportion of their products. The most 
common amounts by far were 50 bunches of yarn a week, and ap- 
proximately 2,000 yards of sheeting. The irregularity of production 
and of sending in the quotas and bills makes it difficult to compare 
amounts furnished in 1864 with those in 1862 and 1863. However, 
the supply kept up rather well, though there is nothing to show how 
the proportion which the government contracts made of the whole 
output varied. It is practically certain that the total production 
decreased and that the quantity sold to the government became a 
greater proportion of the total. 

The legal arrangements for control fell short of being satisfactory 
in most respects, but in the crisis they did carry out the state policy 

% North Carolina Regiments, Vi. p. 3. 
es Master’s Records, May 17, 1862. Wm. Battle wrote from his Rocky Mount 
factory re sewing thread: “I cannot obligate myself to furnish any specified gee a 4 


I lained to you, the manufacture of the sewing thread keeps some of my 
ng & 2 or 3 hands idle.” 
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of getting all the goods needed from the mills as quickly and cheaply 
as possible. 

While interest and activity in cotton manufacturing were greatly 
stimulated by the war, the situation did not encourage a real expan- 
sion of the industry at the time. No doubt this was partly due to 
having profits held below those offered in highly speculative enter- 
prises, especially blockading, but more directly to the fact that there 
was practically no way to equip new mills. Six factories were burned 
during the war, others were literally worn out, and as many so run 
down that their goods were not salable. Some were sold very cheaply 
after the war, and some could not find a buyer at any price. How- 
ever, most of them kept running or soon resumed operations, and in 
1867 there were 33 in active use,*® only 6 less than the number 
for 1860. 

In spite of the actual retrogression of cotton manufacturing fol- 
lowing the deterioration of technical equipment, the Civil War and 
Reconstruction dashed men’s faith in a predominantly agricultural 
society, and turned their attention and energies toward manufac- 
turing in such a thorough-going fashion that within the decade 


marked expansion had begun in cotton spinning, and by 1880 people 
were speaking extravagantly of an industrial revolution. 


* Branson's Business Directory, 1867. 





BENJAMIN HAWKINS AND THE FEDERAL 
FACTORY SYSTEM' 


By Grorce D. Harmon 


On August 15, 1754, Benjamin Hawkins ? was born in what is 
now Warren County,*® North Carolina. He was educated at Prince- 
ton, but during his senior year he withdrew from the institution to 
join Washington’s staff to aid in the cause of the American Revolu- 
tion. His knowledge of French caused the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Army to make the North Carolinian his interpreter. 
But the young and ambitious student, now warrior, did not thus limit 
his activities, but took part in the military campaigns of the war, 
especially in the battle of Monmouth. 

After the passing of several months, Hawkins returned to North 
Carolina, and in February, 1779, “the State commissioned him as 
agent to obtain, at home and abroad, supplies of all kinds for the 
prosecution of the war, including arms and ammunition, blankets, 
hats, clothing, tent cloth, corn, salt, pork, ete.” * He was instructed 
to visit various European countries in the prosecution of his mission 
but he only got as far as the West Indies. His efforts to import the 
needed articles were not crowned with marked success, but, in 1780, 
he imported 878 stands of arms from St. Eustatia.©° Hawkins had 
to face many obstacles, for the out-come of the Revolution was still 
uncertain; therefore, he could not purchase a large quantity of sup- 
plies on the faith of the State. He said: “I could not procure any- 
thing on the faith of the State, or by barter for provisions or tobacco, 
as was expected.” © At home Hawkins was similarly employed, and 
his efforts were crowned with a fair degree of success. 

Benjamin Hawkins also played an important réle in a legislative 
capacity. He was elected to the North Carolina Assembly in 1778, 

1 The factory system was composed of several trading houses or stores in which the 
od a Ey ag 


to be sold to the Indians at cost or exchanged for furs at fair prices, thereby gaining their 
p and confidence. The President was authorized by law to appoint agents or 


ee es ee ee © Ue 2 ae Ge Grek & Ce conge ant ete 


their articles of trade and to dispose of the 
?His parents were Philemon and Delia Martin Hawkins, a prominent North Carolina 


3 Warren bg + _was formerly Granville and —— Bute. 
= ee of B H ms, in ti of the Georgia Historical Society, Vol. 


Meta See State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XV, p. 387. 
[188 ] 
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1779, and in 1784.7 In 1781 he was elected to Congress, and he 
continued to represent the State in that capacity until 1784. In 1786 
and 1787 §® he was again selected to represent his State in Congress. 
In December, 1789, Samuel Johnston and Benjamin Hawkins were 
selected by the North Carolina legislature to represent the State in 
the United States Senate. Hawkins drew the long term, and served 
until 1795, when he was succeeded by Timothy Bloodworth. 

In 1796, President Washington appointed Hawkins the federal 
agent among the Creeks and general superintendent of all the Indian 
tribes south of the Ohio River. For this position he was well quali- 
fied. He had served previously on various commissions to negotiate 
treaties with the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, thus 
acquiring an understanding of the red men. 

With his appointment as superintendent, he became profoundly 
interested in the Indians and made a thorough study of their needs. 
He spent the rest of his life among the southern tribes, and, thanks 
to his foresight, he recorded most of his experiences and transactions 
in writing.® 

Txe Oriern oF THE Factory System 

The United States became interested in the fur trade with the 
Indians very early in its history. This was only natural because 
it is the duty of a government to look after the interests of the Nation 
and its people. It was to the interest of the people of the United 
States to promote trade with the Indian tribes. To do this success- 
fully it had to win the friendship of the Indians and to eliminate 
foreign competition. In the northwest the British had a monopoly 
of the Indian trade; they also had the faith and confidence of the 
red men; and they doubtless wished to keep this valuable trade for 
themselves. In the southwest Spain was the dominant factor. Spain 
largely controlled the Indians and their trade and devised schemes 
to promote this trade and friendship at the expense of the United 
States. During the period from 1783 to 1795 both Great Britain 
and Spain met with continued success in their endeavors to dominate 
the Indians. They succeeded not only in largely controlling the 
Indians, together with their trade, but they almost succeeded in 
alienating the northwest and southwest from the United States. 


' Ibid., Vol. XIU, p. 585; Vol. XVII, p. 872. 
* Ibid., p. 145. 
* See his writings on Creek History in the Georgia Historical Collections, Vol. Il, part L 
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The United States government, however, had no intention of sur- 
rendering the lucrative trade and priceless territory without a strug- 
gle. The American diplomats busied themselves in trying to open 
up the Mississippi River and to eliminate the British from the north- 
west. The Secretary of War engaged himself in the difficult task 
of winning the friendship of the Indians and directing their trade 
to the United States. In 1786 Congress passed an ordinance which 
divided the Indian department into two divisions with a superin- 
tendent for each, charged with the duties of granting “licenses to 
trade with the Indians,” ?° and foreigners were forbidden to trade. 
By the act of 1790, the licenses were granted for two years and the 
clause preventing foreigners to engage in trade was omitted.*! 

In an attempt to control the Indian trade, a treaty was negotiated 
with the Delaware tribe, September 12, 1778. It stipulated that 
the government should supply the Delaware tribe with goods from 
time to time, “as far as the United States may have it in their power, 
by a well regulated trade, under the conduct of an intelligent, candid 
agent, with an adequate salary, one more influenced by the love of 
his country, and a constant attention to the duties of his department 
by promoting the common interest, than the sinister purpose of con- 
verting and binding all the duties of his office to his private emolu- 
ment.” 12 

The treaty made at Fort Harmar in 1789 between Arthur St. 
Clair, governor of the Northwest Territory, and the northwestern 
tribes, provided specifically for the opening of trade with Indian 
tribes of that region. “Trade shall be opened with the said nations, 
and they do hereby respectfully engage to afford protection to the 
persons and property of such as may be duly licensed to reside among 
them for the purpose of trade, and to their agents, factors, and serv- 
ants; but no person shall be permitted to reside at their towns, or 
at their hunting camps, as a trader, who is not furnished with license 
for that purpose” by the proper officials.** 

In 1789 the United States negotiated a treaty with the Wyandots 
and Delawares, in which new trading posts were created. The fed- 


*R. B. Way, “The United States Factory System for Trading Purposes, 1796-1822,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. VI, p. 223. See Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 311, 326 ff., Ibid.. Vol. XIX, p. 19. 

4 Tbid., Vol. XVIII, p. 326 ff. 

” Kappler, Indian Affairs Laws and Treaties, Vol. Il, pp. 3-5. 

™% Ibid., pp. 23-25. 
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eral government was given a section of land six miles square at each 
trading post for trading purposes, except at Fort Michilimackinac, 
which section was twelve miles square.!* 

In 1789 there was considerable effort on the part of Congress to 
increase the standing army to 5,040 strong, largely for the purpose 
of protecting the American fur trade and to be ready for a possible 
war with the Creeks. It was asserted that the trade with the far off 
Choctaws and Chickasaws could not be developed and maintained 
without troops and it was proposed to establish a line of military 
posts on the southwestern frontier.?® 

The Creeks were carrying on a trade estimated at 10,000 pounds 
sterling with the Spanish and English traders, whose trade with the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws and Choctaws, in addition, was far from 
negligible. Naturally, the United States wanted its share of the 
trade. It was estimated also that the amount of European goods 
annually consumed was about 12,000 pounds sterling, furnished 
principally by the commercial house of which McGillivray, the Creek 
leader, was a partner.*® 

In order to preserve the attachment of the several Indian nations 
bordering upon the United States, the federal commissioners to the 
Indians in the southwest said that it was expedient for some adequate 
means of supplying them with goods and ammunitions at moderate 
prices should be immediately adopted. It was therefore suggested 
that Indian commerce should be established by the supreme au- 
thority of the United States. This would be part of the duty imposed 
upon the superintendent, agent, or commissary of Indian affairs in 
the Southern department. “The superintendent, agent, or commis- 
sary, by going through the Indian towns of all the different nations, 
would be able to collect such information as might be extremely 
useful in forming definite plans of trade with those people; and in 
case of war with the Creek Nation, he might be of solid advantage 
in bring [ing] the Choctaws and Chickasaws to cooperate with the 
United States.” 17 

4 Ibid. 
of een ee yond VPeslie cy oo It was a company of 
ov. Mexander MeGilliveay, 1188-1798," in’ North 

American State Papers, Indian Affaire, Vol. i, p. 79. 
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In 1789 the United States attempted to negotiate a treaty with 
the Creeks to offset the influence of the opposing nations, and to 
attract the lucrative trade to the United States. A secret article was 
proposed for that purpose. It seemed to be well understood that the 
trade was almost exclusively in the hands of Panton and Leslie, who 
by agreement, made their importations of goods from England into 
the Spanish ports. 

As the trade of the Indians was one means of their political man- 
agement, it was therefore obvious that the United States would not 
possess any security for the performance of treaties with the Creeks 
while their trade was liable to be interrupted or withheld at the 
caprice of two foreign powers. Hence it became an object of real 
importance to form new channels for the commerce of the Creeks 
through the United States. But such an arrangement would require 
time, for the established channels of trade could not be broken sud- 
denly. In the light of these facts, the United States proposed in the 
secret article of the treaty to let the commerce pass through the usual 
Spanish channels until 1792, but after that time the trade would be 
directed through the ports of the United States. Goods to the amount 
of $60,000 would be allowed to pass through these ports, duty free. 

After much effort the federal officials interested McGillivray in 
the proposition sufficiently to induce him to visit New York for the 
purpose of negotiating a treaty. As soon as the Creek delegation 
arrived at the federal capital, President Washington appointed Sec- 
retary Knox commissioner to negotiate the treaty.1* On August 7, 
the agreement was reached and signed by the chiefs. Subsequently, 
the chiefs shook hands with the President and “a song of peace con- 
cluded this highly interesting, solemn and dignified transaction.” 

There were both public and secret articles in the treaty, and they 
were sufficiently attractive to ensnare the brilliant Creek leader. The 
public articles related to the boundary, trade, and annuity to the 
Creeks. The Creeks ceded the disputed Oconee lands. The clause 
relating to trade provided that no trader without a United States 
license should be permitted to visit the Creek towns within the limits 
of the United States. While the annuity promised in the treaty was 
supposedly a remuneration for the cession of land, actually it 


™” Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws, and Treaties, Vol. II, pp. 25-28. 
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was a price for peace as a substitute for war—the Creeks had been 
quite hostile. In addition to the question of permitting the Creeks 
to import a certain quantity of goods free from duty, the secret 
article also stipulated that in case of war between Spain and any 
other power that McGillivray would be made the commissioned agent 
of the United States to the Creeks, with the rank of brigadier general 
at a salary of $1,200 a year.'® It seemed as if Spain and Great 
Britain might go to war at this time because of the Nootka Sound 
controversy which was then raging. That was the chief reason for 
the acceptance of the treaty of New York by McGillivray. 

While the treaty of New York in 1790 and the French Revolu- 
tion, which was soon to lead all Europe into conflict, marked the be- 
ginnings of the downfall of Spanish trade in America, the federal 
authorities wanted to continue a policy of friendship in order to 
win completely the Creeks from the influence of Spain. In 1792 a 
great drought ruined the Creek Indian corn crop and famine threat- 
ened their country. The United States responded liberally to their 
cries by sending them a supply of goods, corn, and money, estimated 
at $13,314.61. The federal agent informed the Creeks that if addi- 
tional supplies were needed it would be sent.2° It would not be just, 
perhaps, to say that the only motive of the federal government was 
selfish and economic, but the federal officials were doubtless thinking 
of the Creek trade at the time. 

As we have seen, the United States government was very per- 
sistent in its efforts to win the support of the Indians. It negotiated 
treaties and granted enormous annuities; officials offered kindness, 
threats, promises, presents, food and allowed only licensed traders 
to go among them. Gradually, because of the governmental policy 
and the European situation, the federal government won them over. 
Taking a lesson from Panton and others in Florida, the British in 
the northwest, and from the early colonial policy,** the authorities 
at the capital decided to open a store on the St. Mary’s River 2? for 
the purposes of trade. The government hoped to attract the Creek 
trade to the store by selling them cheaper and better goods than they 


*” American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 80. 
* Ibid., pp. 559-60. 
™ Public truck-houses were established during the colonial days by Massachusetts, Virginia, 
and South Carolina for the purpose of promoting trade with the Indians. 
™ American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, pp. 496-97. 
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could purchase from Panton, and by giving them more for their 
skins and furs.** The experiment had a rather sad history. The 
men who kept the store were killed by the Indians and the goods 
were carried away into the Indian lands.* 

But the United States government was undaunted. President 
Washington sent a message to Congress in the same year (1794) 
requesting that Congress pass a law which would authorize the gov- 
ernment to establish trading houses among the Indians.2° When 
we consider that the relations of the United States and Spain were 
strained at this particular time, and that the federal government 
was eager to eliminate the Spanish and English as its rivals among 
the Indians, there is little doubt that the factory system grew out 
of this strained situation. But we should remember that probably 
the United States got its cue from the Spanish and British traders 
who kept stores for the purpose of supplying the Indians. It is also 
probable that the American government profited by the experiences 
of the British colonies. Could the government carry on this trade 
without loss or profit and beat the foreign merchants at their own 
game? The government was apparently willing to attempt it. 

The request of President Washington met with an enthusiastic 
response in the House of Represertatives. The report of the House 
committee read: That, in their opinion, “it would conduce to the 
honor and prosperity of the United States to cultivate peace with the 
Indian tribes. It appears . . . that the establishment of trading 
houses, under the direction of the President of the United States 
would have a tendency to produce this laudable and benevolent effect. 
From the best information the committee could obtain, they are in- 
duced to believe a sum, not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars 
would answer the purpose.” It was proposed that the materials for 
trade be purchased by an agent or agents and sold at such posts as 
might be the most convenient fer the several nations of Indians within 
the limits of the United States. The agents appointed were to receive 
stated salaries for their services. They were to take an oath or 
affirmation for the faithful discharge of their duties, and, moreover, 
were to be required to give bond and sufficient security for the due 
performance thereof. It should be the duty of the agents to make 

m Ibid. 


* Ibid., p. 524. See the report of the House Committee in response to the President's 
request to establish trading houses. Ibid. 
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up their accounts half yearly, and transmit them to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. This transaction, as specifically stated by the com- 
mittee, was intended to win the affection of the Indians; therefore, 
it should not be the object of the government to profit thereby; 
“hence a stated price should be fixed on the articles to be sold, having 
regard to the profit or loss on the articles received in payment, in 
such a manner that, although nothing is to be made by the Govern- 
ment, the capital should be kept entire.” *° 

The committee then recommended that one hundred thousand 
dollars be appropriated for the purpose of carrying on trade with 
the Indian tribes.*7 

Thomas McKenny, commissioner of Indian Affairs, later stated 
that the purpose of the factory system was two-fold: to supply the 
savages with merchandise, and to protect them against the greed and 
avarice of traders.2® It seems to the present writer that the com- 
missioner’s statement is only a half truth, for the factory system 
was primarily created with the hope of attracting the Indian trade 
to the Americans and to counteract the Spanish and British influ- 
ences.*° The new policy became a reality soon after the ratification 
of the Jay and Pinckney treaties. As we have seen, the system was 
under consideration in 1794. In 1796 Congress appropriated 
$50,000 to purchase goods for the Indians, making a total of 
$150,000.39 

On April 18, 1796, Congress passed a law which was largely based 
upon the report of the House Committee of 1794. The President 
was given the power to establish trading posts or factories through- 
out the country for the purpose of carrying on an extensive trade 
with the Indian tribes. He was to appoint agents for each establish- 
ment, whose duty it was to sell goods to the savages and receive 
their articles of trade and to dispose of them. All employees or 
agents were compelled to take an oath not to engage in any trade, 
commerce, or barter with the Indians except on public account. If 
they were guilty of violating their oath, they were subject to removal 


* Ibid., p. 524. 
Ibid. 

™ McKenny, Memoirs, p. 18. 

* American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, pp. 496, 524. 

* United States Statutes at Large, Vol. I, p. 443. See also Washington's Message to Con- 
gress in 1795, in Writings of Washington, (Ford ed.) Vol. XIII, pp. 144-45. 
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from office and the loss of $1,000. Brandy, rum, and whiskey were 
forbidden in these factories.*! 

There was to be no imperfect goods sold to the Indians. Prices 
charged for the goods were to be so regulated that they would cover 
the purchase price plus cost of transportation and salaries of agents. 
The goods placed in a trading house were for the Indians primarily 
but could be purchased by other persons at an advanced price, usually 
ten per cent.** The plan was to give the Indians goods at cost 
prices, thereby gaining their friendship and confidence. 

The agents, according to the act of 1796, had to render reports 
quarterly to the Secretary of War for all goods and money passing 
through their hands. In the territories, the usual plan was for the 
agents to send all vouchers, abstracts, accounts, and estimates to the 
governor for examination, since he was ex officio superintendent of 
Indian Affairs ;** then he in turn forwarded the reports to the head 
of the War Department. The act provided for these trading houses 


to remain active for two years. 


Two Trapine Hovusss EstasiisHep 


The Secretary of War reported on December 12, 1795, that the 
Six Nations were surrounded either by the settlements of the United 
States, or by the British of Upper Canada; and under such circum- 
stances it seemed wise to exclude them from the experiment proposed 
in the factory system of commencing a trade on the principle of 
furnishing cheap supplies to the Indians, because the familiar inter- 
course between them and the whites would subject the public to 
continual impositions, against which there would be no checks pro- 
vided.** The Indians north of the Ohio were also to be excluded 
from the projected trade because many of these tribes were still 
hostile to the United States, peace was only in the making, and they 
were therefore in no condition to participate in the proposed trade.*° 

It remained then, according to the reasoning of the Secretary of 
War, to make the experiment with the southern tribes, because the 


™ United States Statutes at Large, Vol. I, pp. 452-53. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 140, footnote. 

"Indian Letter Book, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. XIX, pp. 326-30. 

“The most important acts relating to the trading houses after the one of 1796 were 
passed during the following years: 1800, 1802, 1806, 1809, 1811, 1822. See United States 
Statutes at Large, Vol. II, pp. 141-43, 145-46, 402-04, 653. 

— State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, pp. 588-84. 
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appropriation for this project was so small and because the under- 
taking was only experimental. Therefore, it was desirable to handle 
the matter in as inexpensive a manner as possible. The sum appro- 
priated was divided unequally. More than two-thirds was destined 
for opening a trade with the Creeks to whom the goods could be 
conveyed by sea. The remainder was designed for the trade with 
the Cherokees and Chickasaws.*® The remote situation of the Choc- 
taws could render either of the two trading posts of but small and 
only contingent use to them. 

To accommodate the Creeks, Colerain, on the River St. Mary’s, 
was chosen because it was easy of access, there being depth of water 
for sea vessels, and it was conveniently near the Creeks, especially 
of the lower towns. 

For the purpose of supplying the Cherokees and Chickasaws, it 
was supposed that Tellico Blockhouse, within the country of the 
Cherokees, would be a convenient station. It was a military post 
with a small garrison of regular troops. Protection would thus be 
furnished without an added military expense. The Indians had been 
accustomed also to resort thither for conferences and negotiations. ** 


During the first decade of the nineteenth century, the number of 
trading houses were considerably increased. These were scattered 
throughout the Indian country in the West and Northwest. The 
permanent fund was increased to $300,000 to promote the project. 


HAwkKINs AND THE SovuTHERN Factories 


In 1796 Benjamin Hawkins was appointed superintendent of 
Indian trade south of the Ohio River. He reported favorably con- 
cerning the system in 1797. He recorded a conversation that he had 
with one of the Creek Indians of that year. The Indian had ex- 
pressed much pleasure at the United States’ commercial establish- 
ment; he said that he had visited it; that he had actually traded 
with it and had met such treatment as would induce him to go 
there for all that he should want in the future. Hawkins said: 
“I told him that Mr. [Edward] Price would make no difference in 
the price with the Indians or traders, that they would all fare alike” ; 
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he replied he “had experienced it, as he mentioned many incon- 
veniences attending the intercourse with the present establish- 
ment.” 38 

Hawkins said that there was a begging spirit which manifested 
itself in every visit of the Indians, and that it must be crushed. 
“The annuity will be permanently paid and distributed,” said the 
superintendent, “and the Indians must expect in all other cases 

; to apply to Mr. Price and obtain from him such 
articles as they want from public store, and that they are to pay for 
the same.” *® The Indians were to be taught the habit of working 
and paying for what they got at the public store. 

Hawkins, October 23, 1797, ordered the following articles through 
the factory: 

“T wish you to send me, by Whitaker 3 good blankets, . . . some 
thread and needles, binding, 2 kegs of spirits and anything that will 
make a load or two to buy provisions. I believe he [Whitaker] 
will have two spare horses. I want some nails, the spade, shovel, 
hand saw, drawing knife and grindstone. You will pay Whitaker 
4 dollars a load, and I wish you to pay at that rate for anything 
you send me from time to time.” This letter which was written to 
Price, and was sent by a man named Davis, who was to be “paid at 
the rate of $10 a month from October 2nd until he returns with this 
letter, for bringing blacksmith’s tools to the nation.” The superin- 
tendent further stated, “Let him raise a small account vs. the Indian 
Department, and insist on it as a voucher.”’*° 

Colonel Hawkins was continually ordering things from the fac- 
tories. In 1796 he sent Henry Wilson from Cusseta, Georgia, to 
the Tellico Blockhouse with eight pack horses to get a large supply 
of goods for the Creek Indians. ** 

When it came to recommending credit at the factories, Hawkins 
was exceedingly careful. In fact, he believed that the credit system 
should be discouraged lest it prove the ruination of the factory sys- 
tem.*? In one of his letters to Price, he said: “Several applications 
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have been made to obtain credit at the store, and to some of the 
applicants I have given letters, [of recommendation] but no assur- 
ances that they would on them, obtain credit.” ** In spite of his 
precautionary methods, Hawkins occasionally recommended to Price 
that certain reliable Indian traders be given credit at the stores in 
order to encourage them to trade with the commercial houses of the 
United States. On November 16, 1797, he wrote the following 
letter to Edward Price introducing an Indian trader: 


The bearer is Short Neck; he lives above this about thirty miles; 
he has a hundred cattle and some hogs; is careful and attentive, always 
attached to the United States, and deemed honest; he goes down with 
some skins and requests that I would introduce him to you. He has 
more skins than he carried down; he will give you the weight, and you 
may safely rely upon him. I have — to draw on you for stipend; 
this may draw down a crowd. 


Again when Hawkins introduced the son of Crook Neck to Edward 
Price, November 26, he said: 


Aumihejee, son of Lauchejie, of Tallahassee, called on me for a letter 
to you; his father is called Crook Neck by our misnomers, and in that 
name I gave him a note to you. Lauchejie has 750 lbs. of deer skins, 
and 36 Ibs. of beaver, which he takes down to you; his son, Auwihejie, 
and a black boy will accompany him. He leaves behind 200 deer skins 
and 30 or 40 small furs; these he will take down in the spring; for the 
value of these he wishes a credit till he can send them down. 

The goods he wants are 6 pes. Strouds, 1 pair white blankets and 
1 pe. Duffils, 3 pair arm bands, 3 pair wrist bands, 2 pes. petticoat 
linseys, 2 pes. white linen for shirts, 2 pes. black handkerchiefs, 203 
pieces of callico, 1 piece striped cotton homespun, 1 piece negro cloth, 
50 Ibs. powder and 100 Ibs. of lead, 12 cutteaux knives, 12 pair of 
cissars, ribband, binding, 1 Ib. white thread, 100 needles, flints, paint, 
2 or 3 scarlet blankets, 3 pes. of romals, 3 pes. coarse check or strip for 
shirts, 1 brass kettle, 7 baggs salt, 1 keg of brandy, broaches, ear bobs, 
beads, 1 fowling piece, 1 hat, a good one, black feathers; hatchets, axes, 
looking glasses. 

I have taken the list down as the son named them; the father lives 
at Long Island, on this river, 35 miles above this; he is careful, an 
industrious man, not in debt, and [owns] seven negroes, good property, 
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and the old man does not drink, and is honest in the discharge of his 
debts; you will be safe in crediting him to the amount of skins and 
furs left at home and beyond that relying on the truth of this state- 
ment. . . . 45 


When the military authorities in the southwest became hostile to 
Edward Price they united against him to force his removal or resig- 
nation.**® There was for the time being absolutely no codperation 
between them. Finally, Price was forced to leave the factory as 
his personal safety was apparently in danger. During his absence, 
Hawkins selected Mathew Hopkins to manage the factory until the 
matter was settled.*7 Hawkins then took the opportunity to warn 
Hopkins of the danger of the credit system. He said: 


In cases where the debtors don’t bring peltry sufficient to discharge 
the debts already created, you would do well to take, in all cases, the 
pack horses and put the public brand on them, and limit them to a 
small credit until they extricate themselves. I am an enemy to credit, 
but it arose before my agency, in a mistaken policy, which, as I am 
informed, has been since sanctioned by the Secretary of War. I will 
sanction it only until the parties can extricate themselves . . .; if 
you had given the credits you could regulate them, but this is not mate- 
rial and you would do well, as the peltries were purchased with goods 
on credit, to let them go to the balance of that debt.*® 


Hawkins then stated that he would let the traders in arrears have 
a small credit to extricate themselves, and running account of small 
things only. The peltries should go to the original debt, and the 
“remittance for the season should leave the balance for our future 
deliberation; these balances you will note particularly. I would 
advise you, by every exertion, to be prepared in aid of Mr. Price 
for the settlement of his accounts; he has had a very difficult task; 
the experiment was a new one and the source from which information 
was to be drawn was not sure.” *® 

Price and Hawkins were even involved in the collection of mort- 
gages ®° and money for Negro slaves. In regard to the collection 
of money for a Negro slave, Hawkins, on May 14, wrote: 
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I have, in virtue of a power of attorney from John Batts Bard, of 
South Carolina, sold to Thomas Marshall, of Coweta, a negro man, 
named Ned, for two hundred and fifty dollars, and on the payment of 
that sum into the U[nited] S[tates}] Factory at Fort Wilkinson, and 
obtaining a receipt for the same from the principal, Mr. Price or either 
of the assistants there, acting for and on account of the said John 
Batts Bard, the receipt to be on the back of this instrument; then a 
complete title shall rest in him, the said Thomas Marshall and his heirs 
forever to the said negro Ned.5! 


It should be noted that all deals in regard to trade had to pass 
through the hands of Hawkins or Price. It made no difference 
whether it was a mortgage, a Negro slave, or a horse. The receipt 
of the money was vouched for in the presence of the government 
agent. 5? 

In regard to money payments to the Indians, Hawkins wrote to 
the Secretary of War in November, 1797, as follows: 


I have begun to divide the stipend for 1796 and 1797. I am not 
satisfied with the plan, but it is the best I could devise for the present. 
Each town appoints an agent and I give a draft in his favour as agent 
for the portion allotted to the town. The dividend will be small and 
perhaps it will give as much satisfaction this way as any other. I 
told the chiefs they ought to consider it as a fund . . . to enable 
them to do justice to those who faithfully exert themselves for the 
honour and interest of their country, . . .5% 


ConcLusion 


The factory at Tellico Blockhouse and on the St. Mary’s prospered 
during the agency of Benjamin Hawkins, and the success of these 
establishments caused the extension of the system between 1800 and 
1812. The early success of the trading system was largely due to 
the unremitting toil of the southern superintendent. 

During the latter part of the second decade of the nineteenth 
century opposition to the federal trading houses began to appear in 
and out of Congress.°* The private traders could not compete 
apparently with the government, and they proceeded to undermine 
the whole system.55 It was a difficult fight but in 1822 the oppo- 


™ Ibid., p. 3138. 

® Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 241. 

5. American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. Il, pp. 558-54. 
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sition won, when the factory system was finally abolished. The act 
which abolished the system provided for the termination of the 
federal trading houses as quickly as possible.5® The Secretary of 
the Treasury appointed a New York firm to sell the goods on hand 
at public auction.5* The goods placed on public sale were valued at 
$31,175.28, but they brought only $10,795.22.5° The immediate 
loss in winding up the Indian trade was estimated in 1824 at 
$86,370.91. But the actual loss was many times that sum. If the 
money paid out in the form of salaries were included in the loss, the 
total loss would be $535,356.5® The loss on the capital stock alone 
was at least $122,147.°° 


United Staten Statutes at Large, Vol. 
one a ae “ewes, Sndiee A6ehn, ‘sere Wo ik > 686. 
© Howse Reports, 22rd Congress, it Session, p. 12 





AN EXPERIMENT IN LOUISIANA SUGAR, 1829-1833 
By Raps B. Franpers 


Farish Carter was an unusually successful man. He was, perhaps, 
one of the most versatile figures of ante-bellum Georgia. From his 
home at Scottsborough, a little village three miles south of Milledge- 
ville, then the capital of the State, he conducted his various enter- 
prises. In the various fields of industry his money and talents were 
felt. His slaves were counted by the hundreds, his acres by the tens 
of thousands. Most of the water power of the State was under his 
control, as well as the important river bridges and ferries. The early 
mining activities in Georgia were financed by him, and his capital 
played no small part in the construction of the first railroads. Cer- 
tainly he was the leading capitalist of the State prior to the Civil 
War. 

But there was one enterprise upon which the Goddess of Pros- 
perity failed to beam. This was an experiment in Louisiana sugar. 
It is the purpose of this study to present briefly an account of this 
adventure; to describe its vicissitudes and fortunes; to present a 
few of the problems connected with the operation of a sugar planta- 
tion in the early thirties.* 

Farish Carter was by no means unique in his great hunger for 
land. The southern planter was ever in search of new lands, and 
his quest carried him far beyond the boundaries of his native State. 
For a time the rapid expansion of the Cotton Kingdom consumed 
his major attention, but with the decline in the price of the staple, 
his interest in virgin soil and new staples increased. The purchase 
of Louisiana in 1803 transformed the economic prospects of the 
United States in the same degree as the political destinies were 
affected. The region, already populated, was devoted to the planta- 
tion system, so much so, that the laws relative to the slave trade were 
evaded in order to bring in the necessary labor supply to tend the 
sugar plantations.” 
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The successful experiments of a prominent Creole planter, Etienne 
de Boré, who received $12,000 for his crop of sugar in 1796, in- 
spired other men of enterprise to transfer their capital to the cultiva- 
tion of that staple. Lack of capital, the wartime restrictions on 
maritime commerce, and the restricted area of cultivation did not 
prevent the rapid growth of the system. The San Domingan refu- 
gees, fleeing before the “Black Napoleon,” poured in with what 
slaves and personal goods they were able to salvage from the wreck. 
Their familiarity with sugar culture added to the ease with which 
Louisiana was transformed into the chief area for its production. 

Undoubtedly tales of the possibilities of this new country drifted 
back to the cotton states of the Atlantic seaboard, and fired the 
imagination of individuals there. Certainly we know that Wade 
Hampton, of South Carolina, responded in 1811, as he had done at 
an earlier date,* by carrying a large force of slaves to establish a 
sugar plantation at the head of the Bayou Lafourche,* and that 
others followed his example. 

That same year a North Carolinian, prospecting for plantations 
in Louisiana, wrote a friend that “you cannot do better than coming 
over. . . . There are sugar lands I am told to be had very cheap.” 
He added, however, that the establishments were quite expensive, 
particularly around New Orleans.5 In 1817, the traveler Estwick 
Evans found the region around the city, extending as far as one 
hundred miles northward, in a high state of cultivation and described 
the plantations as “superb beyond description.” Planters derived 
immense profits from the cultivation of their estates, with annual 
incomes ranging from twenty to thirty thousand dollars.® 

Yet the planters were slow in coming. Since the War of 1812 
cotton prices had been consistently good. Moreover, as Professor 
Phillips points out,” the industrial methods in sugar differed radi- 
cally from those in other staples, while the predominance of a foreign 
language, the Roman Catholic religion, and a Creole social regime 
in the heart of the sugar producing section, made Anglo-Americans 
extremely cautious of entering. Before economic pressure such bar- 
oon - A — moved from Tidewater South Carolina to the Piedmont and opened a 

°U. B. Phillipe, ed., Plantation ced’ Frontier Documents, II, 197. 
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riers receded. During the late twenties the tariff raised sugar rates 
at a time when cotton declined, thus causing many planters to shift 
to sugar. A great territorial spread resulted in the rapid increase 
of slaves and estates. 

Carter was entirely too shrewd an individual not to have been 
cognizant of these changes.* Perhaps he was moved solely by the 
spirit of adventure. But whatever the cause, he decided in 1828 to 
try his hand at sugar, and expected to make money. To this end 
he purchased from Gov. Henry Johnson, of New Orleans, 800 
arpents ® of land, located in St. Mary’s Parish, on both sides of the 
Bayou Salé, one of the three prominent streams emptying into Cote 
Blanche Bay, in the extreme southwestern part of Louisiana.’® The 
whole parish was cut by innumerable inlets, and for the most part 
was covered by marsh land. The following year Carter signed a 
contract with an acquaintance, John Sherman Thomas, in which 
each agreed to furnish equally “good working hands, stocks, utensils, 
and implements necessary for cultivating sugar.” Carter was to 
remain in Georgia, while Thomas and his brother, Greene Berry, 
were to act as superintendents, the net proceeds being shared equally 
between Carter and J. S. Thomas.*! 

With bills of exchange and drafts from Carter totaling $10,000, 
Thomas set out immediately for Charleston to purchase the necessary 
slaves.12 Toward the middle of November, 1829, his mission was 
completed, and he prepared to leave for New Orleans on the Brig, 
Hunter. “My purchase is the likeliest lot of negroes I ever saw to- 
gether. I have one Tolerable Bricklayer and a Nice Cask Cooper. 
18 men at $440 and 4 women at $350. I have insured them at 
$500 for the men and $400 for the women; round say, $10,600.” 
A skillful physician had examined the Negroes thoroughly, and 
Thomas’ only regret was that he could not “get a few more young 
women.” 18 All the Negroes were young: Joe, 27, Hercules, 27, 
Paul, 27, David, 20, Michael, 22, Martin, 21, Sam, 19, Jim, 22, 
Jim, 22, Plenty, 21, Syrus, 30, Fanny, 18, Hannah, 17, and Daph- 

* This is an inescapable conclusion based upon a careful examination of thousands of 
Carter's letters and papers. 
oe ea: eS Dee Oe ee, 2 sae, Sah 
» ad ae oe. Map of, Georgia, 0: uae aes of Congress, Map Division. 


n 
“2 J. S. Thomas to Farish Carter, Oct. 
3 Idem., Nov. 14, 1829. 
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ney, 17. The remaining eight were not listed separately. The total 
insurance for the twenty-two was $186, or about $8.90 each, while 
the passage from Charleston to New Orleans was $319—a total of 
$505. From New Orleans to the plantation by steamboat cost $21.00. 
As Thomas made no mention of plantation equipment in his letters 
from Charleston, it may be concluded that he intended to make the 
necessary purchases in New Orleans. Thus the “New Hope Planta- 
tion” began its unhappy career, an investment representing some 
$50,000.14 

Carter may have waited joyously for the first letters from “New 
Hope,” but with the passage of time they became messages of gloom 
and despair. The year 1830 opened inauspiciously, with most of 
the Negroes ill, an epidemic of influenza in the parish, no beds or 
clothes for the sick, and a most disagreeable season.'® Greene Berry 
Thomas died the following year, and Carter purchased his small 
share in the plantation.‘* Matters grew worse, and misfortune 
tightened her hold on “New Hope.” John Sherman Thomas grew 
more despondent and his every letter begged for money and men. 

Thoroughly exasperated, Carter dispatched his friend and neigh- 
bor, Atkinson, to investigate the situation. If Carter expected good 
tidings he was doomed to disappointment. Atkinson was able to 
muster little enthusiasm. The lands in the neighborhood of Bayou 
Salé were excellent, he grudgingly admitted, but “that is all you can 
say for the country,” he added. “It is sertainly a miserable country 
for a man to live in. I do wonder the people do not all die. If it 
was not for the prevailing Gulph winds they could not exist.” 17 
Conditions at the plantation were bad. For one thing, Thomas had 
gone in debt heavily for supplies, relying upon Carter to furnish 
the cash when necessary. “I find the planters of this country never 
purchase anything for cash,” Atkinson wrote with astonishment.!® 
In 1833 the plantation was $3,000 in debt, but a crop of fifty-nine 
hogsheads of sugar and three thousand gallons of molasses would 
retire a greater portion of this.1® 
SS a ge 

ONE ene et ce he eam oT tend, 6. hecemn, 8 eaten, 8 pair oxen, 1 lot sheep, 

“iL: Atkinson to Carver, Feb 16, 1898. 


% Idem., Feb. 7, 1833. 
® Atkinson wrote that sugar was around 5c per pound, molasses 17c per gallon. 
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The crop was harvested and Thomas went to New Orleans to 
receive the $2,824.85 for the sugar and molasses. The losses were 
so heavy that Atkinson was satisfied that it would be to Carter’s 
interest to sell the Negroes and let the land lie idle, or to try one 
more crop, and then abandon the project. He had received an offer 
of $13,000 for the land, and as “negroes are selling high in this 
State at this time and it is generally believed that they will sell 
higher,” that portion of the estate could be easily disposed of. His 
final observation was that “this is a miserable country for a man to 
be sick in, or even to be well in, for it is a complete swamp.” ?° 
Possibly Atkinson’s physical condition affected his appraisement of 
economic conditions. 


Carter did not sell out, for the price of sugar went up, and the 
emancipation of slaves in the West Indies augured well for the 
future of sugar production in Louisiana. But “New Hope” belied 
its name. The superintendent, Martin Thomas, evidently a relative 
of John Sherman, wrote in June, 1833, that heavy rains had injured 
the corn crop, as most of it had been planted on low, wet land, but 
that the crop of peas would be immense. It was surprising to note 


that all the slaves were well, save one old man, “troubled with a 
severe pain over his left eye.” The labor supply was insufficient 
to gather the cane, eight or ten men being needed. Moreover, al- 
though twenty-seven hogsheads were on hand from the previous 
season, Thomas intended having sixty more made.*! 

John Sherman Thomas, well aware of the true condition of the 
plantation, expressed a desire to sell his share of the estate to Carter, 
but that gentleman, weary of the whole affair, determined to dispose 
of the whole plantation. John Baker, of Franklin, Louisiana, was 
vested with power of attorney to sell all the Negroes and equipment, 
together with the land. This was to be done before the next crop, 
as a better price could be obtained.?* In this manner the Louisiana 
holdings were sold. 

Contrary to Carter’s hopes, the affair was not settled. The at- 
torney demanded and received a copy of the plantation expenses for 
the years of its operation, and many bills were outstanding. An 

* Atkinson to Carter, Feb. 26, 1833. 


= Martin Thomas to Carter, June 5, 1833. 
= Farish Carter to John Baker, Esq., 
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examination of the accounts revealed that Thomas had violated his 
agreement of 1829 in making disbursements at “New Hope.” Inci- 
dental expenses were to be charged to Carter, the Thomas brothers 
were to act as overseers and superintendents, yet the large sums were 
charged to Carter, and overseer’s wages were entered and paid. 
Carter flatly refused to pay these latter items, contested the other 
bills, and a lawsuit was narrowly averted. 

Much of the mismanagement, and many of the misfortunes of 
“New Hope” may be appreciated from an examination of the planta- 
tion record. Light is thrown also upon many phases of plantation 
life and routine. Whiskey and rum was purchased in large quan- 
tities, and doubtless the slaves were given their ration in spirits to 
enable them to withstand the climate and ward off chills. But the 
expensive wines and brandies were not for slave consumption. John 
Sherman Thomas was clad in apparel of excellent quality, and de- 
manded good food for his table.** 

Evidently the Negroes at “New Hope” were clothed comfortably, 
and given a variety of wearing apparel. Large quantities of lindseys, 
osnaburgs, indigo checks, heavy shirting, and handkerchiefs were 
purchased, as well as black wool hats and double wool blankets. The 
forty-five pairs of russet brogans, costing $62.88, suggests the number 
of working hands on the plantation in February, 1830. 

From the large purchases of staple groceries it is clear that the 
plantation was not self-sustaining. Rice, beans, and salt pork were 
purchased by the barrel ; lard, flour, corn meal by the keg and barrel ; 
while coffee and “old and recent” whiskey gave zest to an otherwise 
monotonous diet. An occasional barrel of salt mackerel figures in 
the accounts, but always salt pork and whiskey. Doubtless vege- 
tables were produced on the plantation, as was customary throughout 
the period. 

Nevertheless this diet may have been a contributing factor to the 
constant illness on the place. Atkinson advised Thomas to take 
one-half quarter of fresh beef per week during marketing season as 
“it is also our sickly season,” in order “to use less salt provision and 
to make soup for the sick,” an idea that met with the approval of 
Thomas.** It is significant to note that the first item in the planta- 





mer”, eatetan, June 1, 1830, July 10, 1831. A cask of claret was listed at $28.00, while 
@ half cask o f Maderia was b brought from New Orleans at a cost of $25.12. 
“Martin Thomas to Carter, June 5, 1833. 
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tion accounts was a bill of $44.50 for medicines, obtained from 
Sheldon & Dixon, New Orleans druggists, and sole agents for “Doc- 
tor Davenport’s Bilious Pills.” *° In all bills of this nature the 
following figured prominently: castor oil, spirits of turpentine, Ep- 
som Salts, ipecac, tartar emetic, camphor, calomel, blistering plasters, 
sulphur, quinine, senna, laudanam, peppermint, hartshorn, salts of 
nitre, alum, rhubarb, magnesia, linseed oil, Seidlitz powders, soda, 
and pills of every kind. In ordinary illnesses the plantation man- 
ager or overseer would not hesitate to administer these drugs. In 
fact a medical book, listing various diseases and their symptoms, was 
an important volume in a planter’s library. Dr. Clarke Nettleton, 
of Franklin, was engaged as plantation physician, being paid $60.00 
per year. It was customary then, as now, to postpone payment of 
such bills, for Nettleton’s bill for $229.65 was outstanding on March 
18, 1833. 

Second to food and clothing, plantation equipment bulked largest 
in the expenses of “New Hope.” Hardware of every description 
was purchased, suggesting constant repair of machinery and build- 
ings in progress. One bill alone, entry of May 5, 1830, amounted 
to $168.94. The production of sugar and molasses constituted a 
heavy drain on the owner’s finances. The cask cooper purchased at 
Charleston evidently did not supply the necessary barrels, for hogs- 
heads were secured from other sources at an average cost of $2.00 
each.2® In January, 1831, a forty-eight inch sugar kettle was pur- 
chased for $54.00, while a sugar mill, costing $1,000, was being paid 
for in installments. 

In its earlier growth sugar cane did not demand the attention that 
cotton did. After the planting of fresh canes in January, the slave 
force was free to cut wood, clear ditches, repair equipment, and lay 
by food crops. But all early advantages of the staple were offset 
when the cane reached maturity, usually toward the last of October. 
Every Negro was busy, some cutting the cane, others hauling it to 
the mill, some feeding the fires, others tending the mill and boilers. 
Women and children were of little use, whereas they were 
extremely valuable in cotton production. Trained men were re- 





* New Orleans Argus, Nov. 1828, advertisement. 

* Joseph Greaves was paid sec'ee in August, 1832, for making 82 sugar hogsheads and 
a A buckets. In December, 1831, G. W. Archer received $78.75 for — 4. 15 molasses 
cas 
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quired in sugar production, and the owners of “New Hope” em- 
ployed Theodore Domimie as sugar boiler for the crop of 1831, 
paying $138.00 for his services. Carpenters were at work constantly 
on buildings, housing the sugar mill, and erecting storehouses for the 
staple. J. B. Chapman’s bill for October, 1831, for constructing a 
sugar mill and other work, was $105.00, while D. Watson charged 
$260.00 for erecting a boiling house in the same year. It is impos- 
sible to answer the question as to what the plantation carpenters were 
doing. Possibly their services were more valuable in other capaci- 
ties; perhaps they were unable to build satisfactory structures for 
sugar manufacture. 

Factors at Franklin and New Orleans furnished “New Hope” 
with its supplies and handled the sugar and molasses crop, and their 
bills throw some light on the system in Louisiana. A typical account 
was that handled by Reynold Byrne & Company, of New Orleans. 
After twelve months standing, apparently, interest was charged for 
carrying the account. Certainly this was true in the case of the firm 
mentioned above. Interest amounting to $1.86 was charged on a 
bill of blankets ($52.02), past due one hundred and twenty-eight 
days. Cash might be advanced by a factor to meet certain needs of 
a planter. L. Richards drew a draft on Reynold Byrne & Company 
for $170.00, as payment for horses, and the amount was charged to 
the “New Hope” account. The sugar crop for 1831, valued at 
$3,780, was placed in the warehouse and drew interest to the sum 
of $39.80.?7 

Many supplies were obtained from Livaudais & L. A. Charbonnet, 
dealers in hardware, ship chandlery, and general merchandise, and 
Palmer, Smith & Co., of New Orleans.2* Other purchases were 
made from merchants at Franklin, as transportation from New 
Orleans was quite expensive.*® Probably it would have been much 
wiser for Thomas to have made all his purchases from the former 
point. 

Thomas was worried constantly with runaway slaves, and the 
expense entailed in their recovery was large. A bill, submitted by 
the sheriff in 1831, is interesting in this connection : 

statement of 


plantation, date March 19, 1882. 
Courier, Jan. 10, 1831, 
goods purchased in New Orleans, June, 1831, amounted to $112.37. 
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Apprehending 5 negro men @ $10 $ 50.00 
Militia, 7 leagues @ 50c. 3.50 
Feeding, 1 day , 1.25 
Affidavits and Justices’ costs. 2.50 
Commitments 5.00 
This changed in French 13.75 
Expense in getting negroes home 9.00 























$ 85.00 


The previous year the Negro girl, Fanny, cost Thomas $31.00 in 
advertising and jail fees, while the Negro man, Plenty, cost $14.50. 
The latter named caused no end of trouble through his truancy. In 
1832 he disappeared, and $20.00 was spent in advertising for him. 
Finally he turned up in a distant parish, was jailed, advertised by 
the jailer, and Thomas was forced to send a lawyer, at a cost of 
$120.00, to obtain the slave. The jailer’s bill is as follows: 


ver subsistence of Plenty, 37 days 
turning Key in and out 
* taking up negro 
* mileage .. 
* warrent 
* advertising 
* Doct Bill 
“ damages 
‘ E. Sandford’s charge for bringing 
































Thomas’ violation of his contract by employing overseers affords 
some information on the wages of that functionary. Peter Gregory 
received $156.92 for services as overseer from April 10 to August 
10, 1831. For services as overseer and sugar boiler in 1832 Joseph 
Burwick was paid $500, while Thomas Edwards, overseer for 43 
days, received $47.10. Martin Thomas netted $200.00 for his serv- 
ices for a month and a half in 1833, and acting as one of the many 
attendants on the man, Plenty.*® 

Taxes and the traveling expenses of the Thomas brothers were no 
smal] items in themselves. In 1830, for example, State and parish 
taxes amounted to $41.90, while the next year they had been in- 

nes Sate seeed to sep Case tee, preferring to go to law. The affair was com- 


premmes, Sut Che Themes wore not paid for their services, as it was a violation of the 
contra 
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creased to $46.60, and to $63.31 in 1832. John Sherman Thomas 
was a frequent visitor to New Orleans. While a certain number of 
visits were necessary, it is questionable as to whether or not all were 
for “plantation business.” One such trip, February, 1833, cost 
$36.75, and there were many others. 

In comparison with rates in the old cotton belt, prices in Louisiana 
ran high, and it is small wonder that “New Hope” was financially 
embarrassed. There is little doubt but that its managers were inef- 
ficient in the discharge of their duties, and ill suited for the sugar 
industry. Perhaps Thomas would have been more successful in 
operating a cotton plantation. As part owner in the plantation he 
cannot be charged with intentional neglect, although the realization 
that his partner was very wealthy, well able to stand any losses, no 
doubt dulled his sense of responsibility. The sum total of expenses 
for the plantation was $9,153.35, an average of $3,051.12 for the 
three full years of its operation. As no figures are available for the 
production of sugar and molasses it is impossible to estimate the loss. 
However, if the sugar crop for 1831, which was valued at $3,780, 
was an average, the establishment was hardly breaking even. When 
other items, which wovld be included by a modern business man, 
are considered, the plantation was operating at a definite loss, and 
Carter exercised wisdom in disposing of it. A member of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the Parish of Plaquemines observed in 1830 
that the income of sugar plantations was not equal to that yielded 
by other cultivations in other parts of the Union. “The decline of 
indigo and cotton culture [in Louisiana] caused the planters to go 
in debt to establish sugar plantations,” he said.*4 At best, he added, 
the income of a sugar plantation in 1830 represented a return of 
about 8% on the real capital invested, while more frequently, it was 
around 3%. 

Climatic conditions, sickness, industrial loss in runaways and 
financial loss in their recovery, ignorance, inefficiency—all conspired 
to ruin “New Hope.” After his experiment in Louisiana sugar, 
Carter was satisfied to confine his agricultural activities to the rolling 
lands of Georgia, and “New Hope” became an unpleasant memory. 


"= New Orleans Courier, Oct. 19, 1830. 





A BRITISH ORDERLY BOOK, 1780-1781 
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II 


Sailed from New York in the Rising Sun Y*. 15". of Oct®. 1780, 
Anchored under Staten Island this day. 

Sailed from Staten Island Y*. 16**, Anchored under Sandy Hook. 

Sailed from Sandy Hook y*. 17%. W: N: W: B[r]isk Gale Under con- 
voy of the Romulus, the Blond, & the Delight Sloop of War- made the 
land N: of Cape Charles at 4 oClock on y*. Morning of the 19". Ins*. 
Anchored off the Cheaseapeake at 6 oClock this Night- 

Weighed Anchor at 6 oClock y*. 20°. & stood off and on to Make the 
entrance of the River Wind N W: & by W: Made very little way weather 
Hazy- & likly to be bad. Anchored off the Cape (Charles) *5 at 9 oClock 
this W: NE- Hazy. 

Oct®. 21%. W’4. Anchor & Stood in the Cheaseapeake Bay- 7 oClock 
this Morn joined the Fleet & Stood up to Hampton®® Bay. 

224. in y*. evening L* Col!. Norton with 100 Gr. G*. 100 824. Regt. & 
100 Provincial L* Inf¥- debarked from their respective transports for 
Portsmouth? to possess themselves of Public Stores Shipping &c. 

234. 4 M: Major DaPuis®®, with 150 of Y*. Regt. DeBose; 100, 82 & 
84; 50 Yagers*® were detached to Hampton for the Same purpose. 

24%». both Parties returned without oposition & effected the purposes 
they were Sent on & procured two Pilots much wanted for James’s River. 

26%, at 8 oClock in the Morning the Whole Fleet got under way & 
Stood up for Portsmouth except Lt Col'. Howard, who was Detached 
with 2 Companies of the B: G®. Fannings*® Corps. & 100 of the 84 
Reg*. up the Nancy Mon*! River to Disloldge a Part of the Rebels & 
Seize on Some Publick Stores. The whole were intend to have disem- 
barked this day but the wind proving unfavorable occasioned Many Ships 
to run on Shore- & by that News extended the G'*. Intentions. 


*® Cape Charles, on the northern side of the entrance to Chesapeake Bay. 

* Hampton is located on the eastern side of the peninsula between York and James rivers. 

* Portsmouth is across an estuary of James River from Norfolk. 

* Johann Christian du Puy, who commanded the regiment von Bose at Guilford Court 
House. E. J. Lowell, The Hessians and Other German Auziliaries of Great Britain in the 
Revolutionary War, 269. 

"The Hessian t von Bose. The Hessian re =a 
their “Chefs.” The Jagers were Hessian sharpshooters. . 

“Edmund Fanning, 1737-1818, was born on Long 
Carolina, colonel of militia and register of deeds in Orange ‘ 

Hillsborough in 1770-71, and of Orange County, 1762 and 1766-68, in the House of _——— 
Having incurred unpopularity during the Regulator movement, he accompanied Governor 

Tryon to New York as his private secretary in 1771. In 1776 he raised and commanded a 
corps of loyalists, the King’s American regiment. After the war he was appointed liceu- 
tenant-governor of Nova Scotia in 1783, governor of gy Edward Island in 1786, major- 
general in the British army in 1793, lieut lin 1 and general in 1808. Clinton- 
Cornwallis Comreceree Il, 428-429; North Carolina Monnet” ory 873-4. 

“ Nansemond River 
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26. L*. Col'. Stuart, with 150 G4, & 30 Yagers were disembarked & 
Landed at the Glebe, in order to be Crossed over to Burnt Point & take 
possession of Great Bridge*? as an advanced Post to the Army at Ports- 
mouth. The Same day & at the Same time Major Barkley with Pro- 
vincial L* Infantry- under his Command & the 17%. Company under 
Cap. Coppege disembarked & Marched to Halls Mills to occupy that 
as an advanced Post Also which he took without opposition. Col!. Stuart 
not being able to reach y*. Bridge that Night Settled till 2 oClock Next 
Morn & then Marched to reconoiter the Post which he found filled up & 
defended by the Rebels who notwithstanding quitted by 12 oClock next 
day leaving one 4 Pounder behind them. 


Gen'. orders off Hampton 


As the Success of every Military operation principaly depends on y*. 
regularity of y*. troops employed, and as Plundering of any kind Strikes 
immediately at y* Root of good discipline, Maj". G'. Leslie hopes that 
every off. he has the honor to Command will use his utmost exertion to 
prevent that unsoldier like vice. The Gen'. desires the Commanding 
off". will make known to their Corps that no measure will be omitted 
that can tend to their comfort & advantage. That whenever fresh pro- 
visions can be procured a Sufft Quantity Will be Issued to them & that 
all Publick Stores taken during y*. expedition Shall be Lodged in proper 
hands that an equitable division May hereafter be made. The Gen!. 
begs the Soldiers May be warned that the most exemplary Punishment 
awaits any Men found marauding or any way trespasing against the 
Rules of good order and discipline; he flatters himself every off. Must 
feel himself Sensible how Much his honor is concerned in a Strict Adher- 
ance to these orders. Serj'. —————— is app*. Deputy Provost Martiel. 
The Army are desired to give every Necessary assistance to him in the 
execution of his Duty. 

B: O: The Cap™*. of the Brigade of G**. are desired to Meet, on Board 
the Rising Sun at 8 OClock tomorrow Morning. A Return to be given 
in as Soon as possible to N B Colins of the off**. as they are now posted 
to the different Companies. 

Brigade orders 22*. Oct". off Sowells P*. Rising Sun. L*. Col'. Howard 
is pleased to direct that the following regulation may take place on y®. 
day of Debarkation (If the Service will possibly Admit). 

As Y®*. present weak state of the Brigade in off. will not Allow of 
their being four Flank Companies, and as the other Companies can not 
possibly be officered without the reduction of y*. two late established 
Flank Companies, Lt. Col'. Howard is under y*. necessity of adopting 
this measure that the different Companies of the Brigade May be as 
equal & fit for Service as possible—Viz*- 


“ At Great Bridge near Norfolk there was a battle in December, 1775. S. A. Ashe, 
History of North Carolina, I, 489. 
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The First Lt. Infantry Comp” to be Posted to y*. Second Batt®. & to 
be compleated from y*. 24. Lt. Comp’. to 120 P- 5 Serg**. 3 D™*. one Cap™. 
& 2 Sub™*. agreable to the Election of Lt. Col'. Hall. The residue of the 
Company to be divided between Y*. Batt®. Companies. The Grenad*. 
Comp’. of y*. First Batt®. to be compleated in like Manner by L*. Coll. 
Penningtons direction, to y*. Same N°. of off™*. Serj**. D™- & Private & 
the remainder of this Comp’. to be drafted in order to Compleat the 
Batt®. Companies to one Cap™. one Sub. 5 Serj* 2 D™. & 104 & 103 
Privates as Y® G'. Strength will allow. The Adjut*. of y*. different 
Batt™- have copies of the distribution to assist their Business & the 
whole will be considered to take place Y* 24%". Inst. The different Com- 
panies will bear their Sick & Prisoners with the Rebels on their respec- 
tive Strength & the Flank Companies will on particular Service be com- 
pleated to 120 Effective. L* Col'. Schutz being desirous to continue 
with the Second Batt®-, Lt Col'. Norton is app* to the Command of the 
First Batt®-, Lt Col'. Gordon being absent; Lt. Col'. Pennington to the 
Command of the Grenadier Company, vice L*. Col'. Norton- app*. Com- 
mand*, 1**, Batt®, & The officers to be posted to the Companies agreeable 
to the following order-* 

Grenad*., Lt Col: Pennington, Capt". Boscawen, Richardson; 1**. Co, 
Lt Col. Comd*. Norton, Capt". Christie; 2™*, Horneck, Goodricke; 
374, Lt Col. Stuart, Capt®. Maitland; 4**, Swanton, Mathew; 5%, L* 
Col: Lovelace, Capt". Eld; 6%, Lt Col: Com*. Schutz, Capt®. Schutz ;*+# 
Lt Inf’, Lt Col: Hall, Capt™. Maynard, Dundas. 


On Boarp tHe Romutvus, Hampton Roan, 
25%, Oct. 1780. 


The G!. is given to understand that the behaviour of many of the 
British Troops employed on the different Landings has by no means 
answered his expectation with regard to regularity, & Sobriety. It is 
with infinite concern that he finds himself again obliged to apply to the 
off". on that Head he hopes in future these exertions will prevent his 
being under the necessity of inforceing his orders by Measures which 
are disagreeable to himself. Serj‘. Piester of y*. 62 Regt is app*. Dep’. 
P: Martial. 150 of y* G*, one Hundred 82 Reg*, Col'. Watsons Corp, 
& Fifty Yagers with their Packs & two days Provisions & Rum to be 
ready to disembark tomorrow Morning at day Break, also the two three 
Pounders attached to the G*. The rest of the Army will be ready to 
disembark on the Shortest Notice taking one days Provision with them. 


“The handwriting changes at this point, but the original form reappears at the end of 
the list of officers. 

“Captain Schutz was mortally wounded at the battle of Guilford Court House. Clinton- 
Cornwallis Controversy, I, 367, 415. 
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H¢, Q™ PorrsmourTs, 
28%, Oct™. 1780. 


The 82 Reg*. give y*. Guards tomorrow Morning at Ten oClock. A 
Serj‘. Corp'. & 12 Men from Y*. G*. to escort Provisions for Col’. 
Stuarts Command at great Bridge tomorrow Morn®. He will meet an 
escort upon the Road at Odines House (five Miles from y*. Landing) 
to whom they will deliver over the Provisions & return. A Serj‘. & 10 
Men of the 82¢, Reg* to escort Provisions for Major Barkleys Command 
at Bickles Mill tomorrow Morn*. They will meet an escort at Moores 
Farm to whom they will deliver over the Provisions & return. The 
Troops that are now landed will receive two days Provisions tomorrow 
Morning from y*. Dep Com’. G'. being to the 30“ Inst. Inclusive. 

The different Corps will Send their Waggons & Horses & Waggoners 
immediately & they will deliver them over to the Dep’- Qr. M. G'. who 
who will Send back the Waggoners to their Reg*. as Soon as he can 
procure others in their Room. No Lumber or Materials to be taken 
away by any person but by an order from H*. Q™. or from the Chief 
Engineer. The Brigade of Guards will be ready to disembark tomorrow 
Morning at Nine oClock Both will attend the Different Transports for 
this purpose. 

H¢, Q™. Porrsmours, 
29%, Oct*. 1780 


Parole, Dublin C Sign. York 

The Regt. De Bose to be quartered in Town owing to their having no 
Camp equipage. The Guards, 82¢. Regt, Col'. Fanning, & Yagers to 
Encamp to Morrow Morning. The Q'. M*. G'. will Shew them their 
Ground. A Party without arms to Parade tomorrow morning at 7 
oClock at the Church, they are to Work till 11 oClock & to return at one 
& Work till Sunset. The Engineer will give them their directions, they 
will be allowed Extra Rum. 


Detail for Work 
C-S-S-C-D- P 


Reg*. Bose 1- 2- 4- 4- 1-100 


Detail for Town Duty 
O-S-S-C-D- P 
Main Guard —1-2-3-1- 50 
Engineer 1- 6 
do over y*. Foot 1- 3 


Total 1- 2- 5- 1- 59 
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The Guards an orderly Serj‘ to H*. Quarters. 
Memor™.—Those Swords delivered to off. at Hampton to be im- 
mediately Sent to Head Quarters. *5 
Heap Q™. Porrsmouts, 
Oct*. 30%, 1780. 
Parole, Chester C Sign, Leeds 


The Dep’. Commissary Gen'. will Issue two days provisions to the 
Troops at the Store tomorrow morning. The Brigade of Guards will 
give 150 Men for work tomorrow with Officers in proportion. They are 
to parade at the same Hour & place as in Yesterdays Orders. The 824. 
Reg*. give the Town duty tomorrow. 


Detail 
Sub".-Serjt-—Corp'— D -—-Pri®. 
Main Guard - 1 


d°. near the Engineers : , - . - 6 
at the Windmill ; , - . - 8 





Total 1 — 59 


82"4, Regt. an orderly Serj‘. at Head Quarters. 

The Com, off". of Corps now Encamp’d will Please to give directions 
for Posting their Pickets in their own Fronts. It is expected that a 
Vessel will sail soon for New York, all Letters to be sent to Head 
Quarters. The Troops are not to Land their Heavy Baggage ’till further 
Orders. 

H¢, Q™. Porrsmovrs, 
Oct". y*. 31%*. 1780. 


Parole, Greenwich C. Sign, Jamaica 

Returns of the Effective Horses in the different Departments to be 
Immediately given in at Head Q™. Monthly Returns for the 1* of 
November, & fortnight States for the 15**. October & 1**. Novem". to be 
given in. Those Corps that have not got the New Form from the Adj*. 
Gen!'*. Office will send to the Orderly room at Major of Brigade Bowe’s*® 
Quarters, where they will take Copies. Reg*. of Bose, the Town duty to 
morrow & a Orderly Serjeant at Head Quarters. 


Detail 


Sub".-Serjt-Corp- D - P 
1-23 -+-6-+-1 = 89 


© The orders for October 30 and 31 are in a di 
« Bowes, 


fferent handwriting. 
appointed captain in the 64th Foot in 1774 and major 
in 1788. Clinton-Cornwallis C , Il, 408. 
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Detail for the Working party tomor”: 

Capt®.-Sub. -Serjt.-— OC. 

Brig*. G*, 1- .- 38 - 8 
2 
3 


824 Regt. 1 - - 
Regt*. of Bose 1 





1-2-6- 8 - 


The several Corps & Departments will Supply themselves with Fuel 
till the Barrack Master can furnish them. The Reg*. will apply for 
Axes at the Barrack Office, the Q™ M™. will give their receipts for them. 
Orderly time at Twelve oClock. 


Heap Quarters PortsmovuTs, 
1%, Nov". 
Parole, Abotsburg C Sign, Goxford 
The Brigade of Guards, the Town Duties tomorrow & an orderly Serj*. 


at Head Quarters. 
Detail for Work tomorrow 
C-S-S-C-D- P 
Guard 3—3-1- 87 
824, Regt 1- -1-2 - 40 


Regt DeBose 1-9-3 - 78 
1-1-6-8- -200 





The Commissary will Issue two Days Fresh Provisions to the Troops 
tomorrow Morning being to the 3*. Ins*. Inclusive. 


PortsMovuTH, 
Nov". y*. 24. 1780 


Parole, Abescoon C S, Geovel 

The Regt. D Bose, the Town Duty tomorrow & an Orderly Serj‘. at 
H?, Q™. 

Detail for Work 
C-S-S-C-D- P 

Brigade G4. 5— 5- 1-130 
82 Regt 1-2-2- - 60 
Regt. D Bose }. «6.3 ae 


1— 1-11-10— 1-300 





Brigade orders 24. Nov". 1780. The order of the 29* of Oct". (respect- 
ing the officers of Y*. Brigade being to encamp in y*. Rear of their Re- 
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spective Companies), not having been complying with L*. Col'. Howard 
is under the necessity of repeating that order- & expects that it is im- 
mediately complyed with, except by Such Field off** who may have Maj. 
Gen!. Leslies Permission & indulgence of Q™. in the Town- 


H¢, Q™. Porrsmouts, 
Nov". y*. 34. 1870. 


Parole, Abercromby C Sign, Gazley 

The Guards The orderly Serjt. & Town Duties tomorrow- 
C-S-S-C-D 

Detail, 1- 2-2-1-65 


Detail for Work tomorrow 
C-S-S-C-D- P 
Gs 5- 5- 1- 130 
82 1-2- 2- 60 
Regt. D Bose 1- 431-110 





1-1-11-10-2-300 


Mem™. As y*. Q™. occupied by Several officers of the G*. will become 
vacant in consequence of this days orders- they are expected to be de- 
livered up to Y® Barrack Masters for the accomodation of other Troops- 


but Maj*. G'. Leslie has been pleased to allow one House to be reserved as 
a Mess House for y*. Brigade. 


After orders Nov’. y*. 24. 1780 


The G*, Give y*. Cap™. for y*. Working Party tomorrow, y*. Reg*. 
D Bose for the Town Duty. 


B orders 

S C-Horns-P. 

2.2. 1 30 from y*. late Second L‘. Infantry (if not Sufficient to 
be compleated from y*. Men that have been exchanged from y*. first) to 
Parade at y*. Church tomorrow morning with their Blankets & the Pro- 
visions they have already drawn, at Day Break Cap- Eld. will take y°. 
Command of this Party. A Public Boat will go from the Old Ferry 
House from Portsmouth to Norfolk at the following hours at Eight 
oClock in the Morning Twelve oClock Noon & Four oClock afternoon. A 
Serj‘. will attend to examining Passes which must be Signed by a Com- 
missioned officer & See that the Above order is complyed with. Col. 
Fanning will give the Same directions on the Norfolk Side where a Boat 
is also ordered to attend. The Commander in Chief is pleased to appoint 
Lt. Col'. Howard Brigad*. Gen'. in America till further orders. 
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14 Oct? 1780 


The People coming into Market, are on no pretence to be Stopt by the 
out Posts but allowed to come into the Town & to dispose of their things 
in the usual Market Place. The Troops will receive two days fresh Pro- 
visions & Flour at the Commissary Store tomorrow Morning being to the 
5%, Inst. Inclusive. 

Orders 3 oClock 


The Guard* that are now embarked & the Kings American Reg*. are 
to land immediately with their Camp Equipage Y*. Dep’- Q'. M'. G'. 
will Shewe them Ground. The 84 Reg*. are to land immediately the 
Dep’. Q'. M. G!. will Shew them their ground. 


Morning orders 4**. Nov". 1780 


H¢, Quarters PortsmovTH, 
4%. Nov". 
A Gen!. Court Martial consisting of Two Field off". Six Captains and 
Five L*- to Assemble on Monday Morning at the Assembly Hall at Ten 


oClock for the Trial of Such Prisoners as Shall be brought before it. L* 
Col'. Hall of the Guards, President ; Major Grant of the Kings American 


Regt. 
Members 
Cc - L* 
Royal Artillery 1 
B: G4 


82 Regt 1 
84 do 1 


Queens Rangers 
Kings Americans 2 


6 5 


Ens". John Young of the Kings American Regt. Dep. Judge Advo- 
cate, to whom the Names of the Members & y*. dates of their Commis- 
sions is to be given in. The Prisoners names & Crimes are to be Sent 
immediately. 

The 82 Reg*- give the Town duty tomorrow & an orderly Serj‘. at 
H4¢, Quarters. 
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Detail for Work tomorrow 
FO C-8-8-C-D- P 
~1-1- 6-6-1-188 
1-2-2 174 
1-2-2- 45 
1-1-5-5— 128 
1-2-2- 65 





1-2-4-18-17-2-500 


Heap Quarters Portsmovuts, 
5%, Nov™ 8047 


Parole, C Sign, 
84**, Regt, Town duties tomorrow and orderly Serjeant at Head Q™. 


Detail 


C-Sub-Serj*.—Corp"*—D™.—Private 
l-i1- 2-5 -1- 68 


Detail for Work 





FO-C-S-S-C-D- Private 
Guards . ~-1-.-5-5-1- 130 
82nd, . -.-1-2-2-.- 60 
Regt. DeBose 1-1-1-4-4-1- 115 
K: A: Regt. . - aheaieno .- 





Total 1 -2 -3 -13-13-23 —-— 350 


The following Observations to be Observed by the Commissary in de- 
livering Forage in Virginia. 10'. of Hay, 12". of Sheaf Oats, 12!. of 
Indian Corn Blades or 24". of Tops for 6'». of Oats—4". of Indian Corn. 
In order to make the negroes more usefull Gen! Leslie begs the Army & 
the different Departments, will give their Negroes a Bit of Paper, or 
Card, mentioning the names of the Masters, also the Negroes Names. 


Brigade Orders 


Officer for Workg party tomorrow, Captn Maynard; for Camp duty, 
Capt Horneck. 


* The orders for November 5 and 6 are in a different handwriting. 
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Heap Q™. Porrsmovurs, 
6% Nov". 1780 
Parole, C Sign, 
Kings American Reg*. give the Town duty, & orderly Serj‘. at Head 


Quarters. 
Detail 
C: 8S: Serj*. C: D: P: 
Total 1-1- 2 -5-1- 68 


Detail for Work 
FO: ©: S: Serj*. C: D: Private 
Gds 1 -1-1- 5 -5-1- 199 
8224, 1-1- 8 -8-1- 82 
Regt DeBose 1-1- 5 -5-1- 141 
K: A: Regt. 1- 3 -3- - 7 


Total 1 -3-3-17 -17-3- 500 





The Capt: of the main Guard is not to give the C Sign to Centinels 


on the Main Guard. 
Brigade Orders 


The Grenad*. Comp’. will be Augmented to 130 Men Rank & file. 
Capt Boscawen being Sick, Capt®. Christie is app*. to the Grenad". 
Compy till further Order. Lt. Col Pennington, & Capt Goodricke for 
the Working party tomorrow Morning; for Camp duty, Capt" Swanton ; 
in Waiting, Capt Dundas. 


H¢, Quarters, 
Nov*. y*. 7 1780 


Parole, C. S., 

The Brigade of Guards the Town Duty tomorrow; orderly Serjt, 
H?4, Q™. 

Detail 
C-S-S-C-D- P 

Main G*- 1 2-2-1- 51 
G4, near the Eng". 1 6 
Wind Mill 1 6 
Cattle Guard 1 6 


1 2-5—-1- 69 





Mem™. When the Cattle Guard is not required they are to be attached 
to the Main G4. 
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Detail for Work 





1-— 2-4 -15-15 -2 -— 400 


The different Corps will give in early every Monday Morning to Major 
of Brigade Bowes their Present Effectives fit for Duty. The Commis- 
sary will Issue two days Fresh Provisions to the troops tomorrow, being 
to y*. 9%, Inclusive. 


H?¢, Q™. Portsmovurts, 
y*. 8. 1780. 


Parole, C§, 
The B: G*. the Town Duties to Morrow & an orderly Serj‘. to 
H4, Q™. 


C-S-S-C-D- P 
Detail 1 


2-2-1- 69 


Detail for Work 
Fo-C-S-S-C-D-P 
1- -5-5 -1 -137 
1- 2-2-1- 60 
-2-2- 47 
1-1 -4-4 -1 -105 
-2-2 51 





1- 2-4 -15-15-3 -—400 


The different Corps will procure for themselves Small Casks to hold 
their Mens Rum, when the large Puncheons cannot be carryed 


H¢, Q™. Porrsmours, 
9th. Nov". 1780 


Parole, Abingdon C S, Wirtham 
The Regt. D Bose y*. Town Duty tomorrow Morning & y*. orderly 
Serj‘. to H4, Q™. 
C-S-S-C-D- P 
Detail 1- 1-2- 2- 2-69 
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1 -4 -2 -15-15-3 -— 400 


After orders 4 oClock 


Detail for Work tomorrow 
C-S-S-C-D- P 
Brig®. G. 3-3-— 56 
82 1- 21-1- 22 
84 1- 1- 1- 15 
Regt. D’Bose 1-2-2-1- 45 
K:A:R 0-1-2- 17 





2- 9- 8- 2-150 


B: Mem™. The Engineer does not require the Carpenters from the 


Brigade tomorrow Morning, or any Longer than this day. 
H¢, Q™. Porrsmourts, 
Nov*. y*. 10%. 1780 


Parole, C. &., 
The Reg*. of Bose y*. Town Duty tomorrow & an orderly Serj‘. at 


Hé Qn. 
0-S-S-O-D- P 
Detail 1-1- 2- 5-1- 69 


Detail for Work 
C-S-S-C-D- P 
Gas. 3-3-1- 56 


82 Regt 1-2-1- 29 
84 t+ = 


Reg*. De Bose -1-2-2- 40 
Kings A: R. 1-1- 17 
1-2-9-8- 150 


As Several of the Tomy Hawkes,*® given out to the Working party, 
by the Engineer are taken away the Gen!. desires that they May be im- 
mediately Returned. 


# Tomahawks. 
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H¢, Q™. Portsmovurs, 
11 Nov". 1780 


Parole, St Albans C. 8., Wuckam 
The Brigade of Guards the Town duty tomorrow and an orderly Serg*. 
at H*, Quarters- 


Detail for Work 

C-S-S-C-D- P 
Brigade Guard 1- 3-3-1- 60 
Reg*. D Bose 1-2-2 40 





1-1— 5— 5— 1-100 


The 82¢, 84%, Reg. & Kings American Reg*. to Strike Tents at one 
oClock this day & to embark on Board their several Transports, The 
Dep’. Q™. M*. G!. will have Waggons on the ground at the above time, & 
y* Agent will have Boats ready at y*. Ferry Wharf to receive them. The 
Same N°. of Horses will be allowed for those Troops now under em- 
barkation orders on Board the Vessels they came in from N: York. The 
Corps are to take charge of y* Waggons they brought with them. The 
Dep”. Commiss’. G!. will Issue two days Provisions tomorrow Morning 
being to the 13**, Ins*. Inclusive- 


After orders 


The troops that are now Embarked to Send to the Dep*Y Commissary 
Generals Pen at Norfolk tomorrow Morning to receive one Sheep for 
every two off. when a further Supply can be got, more will be Issued, 
the Commanding off". of Corps will please to Sign returns for the N°. of 
offi- they draw for. The Reg*. in Portsmouth & these that are now 
embarked will give in their Bread & Corn Bags to the Dep’- Commiss’. 
G', immediately, they will also Send their Butchers over to Norfolk to- 
morrow morning where they will take their directions for y*. Commissary. 


H¢, Q™., 
Nov?. y® 11%. 1780 

The Flank Companies of the B: Guards & y*. first Batt. will Embark 
at the Ferry tomorrow Morning at 12 oClock. The Q'. M*. G'. will have 
Waggons to convey their Baggage from y*. Ground at 11 oClock in y*. 
Morning & the Agent will have the Boats ready to convey the Troops on 
Board the different Transports. The Transports- to receive these Troops 
on y*. Neptune Margaret & Martha- & the Woodlands- L* Col' Norton 
will give further directions. The Two Six Pounders attached to the 
Brigade of Guards will embark agreeable to further orders on Board the 
Rising Sun. A Corporal & Six Men from these Companies not under 
embarkation orders- will attend the G'. Hospital at Day Break M*. Grant 
y*. Surgeon G'. will give them orders. 
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H¢, Q™. Porrsmourn, 
Nov*. y*. 12% 


Parole, Chester CS, Wovenden 
The Regt. D Bose the Town Duty 


C-S-S-C-D- P 
Detail 1-1- 2- 5—1- 69 
The 2¢, Batt®. G4, an orderly Serjt at H*. Q™. The 24. Batt". of G*. 


will Strike Tents tomorrow Morning at 8 oClock & take up their Q™. in 
Town y*. Q*. M". will apply to y*. Barrack M*. for Houses. 


PortsMovUTH, 
Nov". y*. 13%, 1780 
The Lt. Infantry Company of the G**. will be immediately compleated 
to 40 Rounds p* Man, & be ready to Disembark tomorrow Morning at 
Day Break, when Both will attend the Ship, they will March without 
Blankets- their Rum to be delivered before they disembark & an extra 
allowance on their Return. 


PortsMOUTH, 
Nov*. y*. 14%. 1780 


The Field off**. Horses of the whole Brigade to be Sent to the Wharf 
immediately- in order to Cross over to Norfolk for embarkation. 


Brigade orders 
The Present Establishment of the different Companies in the Brigade 
having consequently made an alteration in y*. Strength of each Comp’- 
B: G!. Howard is under y*. necessity of Making the following alteration 
& arrangement for the Embarkation of the Brigade, which y*. Adj*. are 
particularly desired to attend to at the time y*. Second Batt™. May be 


ordered to Embark. 
Ships & Companies 


Neptune Grenadiers & 6** Comp’- 
Margaret & Martha Lt. Infantry & 4**. Comp’- 
Rising Sun 3¢ Comp’. & 26- Second 
Woodland 1st, Comp’. & 34 Second 
Peggy Fisher 5% Comp” & Remainder 24. 


Brigade Morning orders 14°. Nov’. 1780 


The Cloathing of the Brigade to be immediately delivered out & fitted 
in y*. best Manner the Situation will admit of on Board the different 
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Transports. The 24. Comp’. being y*. only one divided in the present 
order of embarkation their Cloathing is desired to be first Issued. The 
Men are not to weir their New Coats on Board of Ship but are expected 
to Land in them, throwing their old ones away. 


On Boarp tHe Romutvus Hampton Roan, 


Nov*. y*. 15%, 1780 
The States due the 15**. are desired to be given in as Soon as possible. 
Complaint having been made to the G'. by the Agents of Transports of 
the great waste & consumption of Water on Board the different Trans- 
ports on the Passage from N York, It is expected that particular atten- 
tion is paid to this Article & that no Waste on any acc‘. is suffered by 
the Troops. 


On Boarp tue Romu tus, 


Nov*. y*. 17%. 1780 

The Corps may have Some of the Prize Wine, The Commanding off™. 
Giving the Agents a R*. for the Same. It is recommended to the off". 
Commanding Corps to take off no Negroes but those that are absolutely 
Necessary. The G*, & y*. 824. Reg*. will Send for their recovered Men 
on Board the Hospital Ship. The Troops embarked to be Victualed at 
2/3 allowance commencing tomorrow y*. 19**. Inst. & to be continued 
till further orders. Also the Negroes are not to be Victualed as Soldiers, 
Indian Corn will be Sent on Board the Ships for this purpose. 


On Boarp toe Neptune orr Hampton, 


21%* Nov". 1780. 
Brigade Orders 


The Cloathing of the Brigade to be immediately fitted & the Command- 
ing officers are particularly requested to have their Respective Batt™- as 
uniform in their dress as possible; in order to assist which the Q™. Mas- 
ters on delivering over the leggings of those Men who may have been 
removed from y*. 24. Batt™. to y*. first- will receive Black Cloth for 
Gaiters in return. The difference in Price will be Settled between y* 
Cap™*- of the different companies. 


Retreat of the Army from Portsmouth 


On y*. Morning of the 14**, Ins‘. the Advanced Posts were called in & 
the Whole of the Troops ordered to be ready to Embark—at 11 oClock 
the Whole Moved by the way of the Beach to y*. Fort—& the Transports 
Warped & Fell down with the Tide y*. Wind being foul—The Embarka- 
tion began—but the Commissaries Ship getting aground off the Point 
Made the G!. & Navy off. think it necessary for Some troops to occupy 
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that Post to prevent the Enemy from annoying that vessel Shu’d they 
come down- for which purpose the 2¢. Batt". G4. Lt. Infantry Comp’. 
(who were sent in the morning to Cover Y*. Retreat of Major Barkley-) 
74 of Major Bar[k]leys Corps—70 Yajers & y*. 17 Comp’- Setled at 
the Old Fort till 12 oClock at Night at which time the Transport getting 
off The Signal was made & the Whole of the Troops embarked by 1/2 
past one oClock. During this Delay Lt Col'. Hall & Cap™. Rigdon of 
the jagers were Posted as an advance G*- at [illegible] House extending 
across the Wood to Scotts Creek. No Enemy Shewed themselves except a 
Patrole of two Light Horse who were met by a Patrole of Infantry from 
Lt Col'. Halls Party at the time he Moved from y*. W- 6 Miles from 
Portsmouth. 


22 The Fleet got under Way & Stood down the Bay for Sea, Nothing 
transpired during our Anchorage in the Bay except the Enemy’s taking 
the Delight, Barge & Crewe afterwards exchanged & Shewing themselves 
in Small N*- on the Princess Ann Shore W*: N W*4® 


Cuartes Town, 


15%, Dec™. 1780. 
Gen'!. Orders 


The sev'. Corps will immediately Land all their Waggons at Riggs 
Wharf, Where one of the Q™ M* Gen". will attend to receive them. The 
824. & 84th. Detachm*. to be ready to Disembark, in order to do Duty 
in Town. The Q* M™. to Call upon the Barrack Master with the 
Strength of Each Corps. Col. Fannings Reg*. to be ready to Land to go 
on a Separate Service. The Troops under orders to Join the Army to 
provide themselves with Bat Horses as soon as possible, for none under 
the degree of a Com*. Off. of a Corps is allow’d a Waggon. But in Con- 
sideration of the Officers not yet having provided themselves, a few Wag- 
gons will be Spared to Each Corps for Carrying their light Baggage. 
No Camp Equipage to be taken but a few Soldiers Tents for the Officers. 
The Corps to Comp*. their Men with Camp Hatchets Canteens, & Kettles. 
The Com**, Off". of Corps to make a Report to Gen!. Leslie of the State 
of their Blankets. It is recommended to the Com Off. of Reg**. to 
provide the Men with Night Caps before they take the Field. 


Brigade Orders 
The Hats of the Brig*. to be im*’. D4. & fitted, the 1** Batt™ to be pro- 
vid‘, with Brown Trowsers, in order that the Brigad* may be Uniform in 
this as well as the other part of their dress. The Necessaries of the 
Brig. are to be Im*”. Comp“. to 2 Good p*. Shoes, 2 Sh**. & 2 p™ Worsted 


@ Here follow two blank pages in the manuscript and a change in handwriting. 
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Stock®*. per Man. The State of Camp Kettles, Canteens, &**. to be Im*. 
enquir’d into. Each Mess to be furnish’d with a Good Camp Kettle, & 
every Man provided with a Canteen, & Tomahawk- & the Pioneers w. 
all kind of Tools. The drum™. are to Carry a good Ax Each & provide 
themselves with Slings for the Same. All the Old Coats Blankets &c*. to 
be thrown away, except such as Com**, Off"*. may direct to be Stored. 
A State of Arms & Accoutrem®. to be given in that all deficencis may be 
may [made] good.—together with a State of Ammunition & flints. The 
Brigade to be reduced to Six Companies of equal Strength, the Gren*™. 
& Lt Infantry will have 8 Serg** & 8 Corp"*. Each—the Batt". Comp” 
6 Serg**. & 6 Corp'*. Each Appointing two Lance Serg*.5° & Corp". 
Each. The 1*. & fourth Comp”. will be Reduced to Comp*. the other 
Six & the Offt*. Posted agreeable to y* follg Order: 

Lt Col. Norton, Com*. 1% Batt"; Schutz, d°. 2.4 d°; 1** Comp’.—L. 
Col. Stuart, Capt™. Maitland & Goo[d]ricke; 2™¢, Capt™ Horneck, 
Schutz, & Ens" Stuart; 3™, L Col. Lovelace Ct. Boscawen & Eld; 4", 
Capt™. Swanton, & Richardson ; Grenad™, L Col. Pennington, O™™. Dun- 
glass & Christie; Lt Inf*¥, L Col Hall, Capt™ Maynard, & Dundass. 

This Establishment will take place the 24" Inst. in Resp*. to Acc**. but 
in regard to the posting of Offt*. & Men the Moment the Brig**. disembark- 
But Previous to this regulation all Invalid or Such Men as are not fit for 
Actual Service are to be return’d as Such & left as Invalids, for Store 
Guards with any other duties the Command. of this place may Assign 
them. Each Compy will furnish an Equal proportion of Bat Men, agree- 
able to the Number Employ’d in the Brigade that the Several Comp” 
may be Equal in Strength. The Capt™ of the Established Six Comp”. 
will take a proportion of the Stores from the Com*® Off". of those Com- 
panies Drafted by the above Order. The Taylors & Women of the whole 
Brigade to be Employ’d in Compleating the 1**. Batt®. in Trowsers; a 
Return of whom will be given in for the Com®. of the 1*. Batt™. im- 
mediately.5! 

H¢, Q™. Near Quarter Hovse5? 


19%, Dr, 1780 


The Troops will be ready to March at Six oClock tomorrow Morning. 
The Baggage is expected to be ready loaded by 1/2 past five oClock. The 
Troops to the Rear will Send their Baggage immediately forward to the 
Quarter House where the Q™. M. G'. will give directions agreable to the 
Line of March, those troops in advance will have their Baggage loaded by 
1/4 before Six oClock opposite to their Respective Camps in the Road 
ready to fall in the line of March. 





* A lance sergeant is a corporal temporarily assigned to the duties of a sergeant. A lance 
corporal is a private temporarily assigned to the duties of a corporal. 

“ Here follows a blank page and a return to the form of handwriting in which most of 
the record thus far appears. 

= Quarter House, on the neck of land about 5 miles from Charleston. Edward McCrady, 
The History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1780-1788, 492. 
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Tine of March 
Lt. Inf¥. G4, Baggage, Waggons & Bat 
Yagers Horses53 
Grenadier G4. The Regt. D Bose 
Artillery Provincial Lt. Infantry 
Brigade G*- 17, Company 
Q". M". G's, Waggons Lt. Horse 


Each Corps will Send dayly an orderly Sergt for H*. Q™. who will 
March together in y*. Rear of the Yagers & when the Troops come to 
their ground, attend at H*. Q™- till they are relieved at 7 oClock next. 

Mem*. The Bat men & Drivers are expected to take y*. greatest care to 
keep up & conform to the order of March, that the Line may be extended 
as little as possible- 

Mem™. The orderly hour will in future be at 1/2 past 5 oClock every 
Evening. Found by a Soldier of the Regt. D Bose a Silver Watch—any 
Person owning & properly discribing the Same May recover it on appli- 
cation to the Commd. Off*. of the Regt.54 


Heap Q™. Garpners Hovss, 
20%. Decem™. 1780 


The troops will be ready to March at Six OClock tomorrow morning, 
but not to move ’till further Orders. All the Baggage to be in the Road 
by the Artillery Park Opposite Head Quarters a Quarter before Six 
O'Clock. 

Brigade Orders. 


Capt Eld is posted to the Second Comp” Vice Capt Schutz, & Capt 
Schutz to the Third Vice Eld. 
Camp, Turety Mrz Hatt, 


218*. Decem’. 1870 


The Baggage will move on the Road opposite to Head Q™. & the troops 
be ready to March tomorrow morning agreeable to former Orders. The 
Women of the Army Will March at the Head of the Baggage. The Reg*. 
DeBose will furnish a provost Guard at the hour of March consist* of 1 
Corp'. 6 P under the Command of the Provost Marshal & March in the 
Rear of the . . . Baggage. Each Corps will send a Corp!. & Six 
private immediately as an Addition to Gen] O’Hara’s5® Guard About 


One Mile in front of the Camp. 





53 Horses which carry baggage. 

% Here follows a change in handwriting. 

% Brigadier-General Charles O’Hara, who, from his arrival in America in 1777 as colonel 
of the 2nd Foot Guarde, served with unusual ability and distinction in the British army. He 
was wounded at the battle of Guilford Court House. After the war he was governor of 
several British colonies. He died in 1802. Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, Il, 448. 
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Brigade Orders 


The Com. are desir’d to give in a Return of the pris". their Crime or 
what Sentence they are Under. 


Gen'. After Orders 


A State to be given into Morrow Morng by the differt. Corps, of the 
Ammunition & flints. Com**. Off of Reg*. are desird to pay particular 
Attention to the State of their Mens Arms taking every precaution the 
Weather may render Necessary to keep them in proper order. 

Mem. For the Convenience of the Corps orders will in future be 
Given out at the Artillery Park As soon as they come to their Ground, 
Where the Adjutants are desired to Attend the Maj". of Brigade. 


Camp Monxs Corner, 


22"4. Dec". 1780 

The Troops will be ready to Move at the same hour & same order as 
this day. The Baggage of the Army will be in the Road near the Tavern 
a Q". before Six OClock. Two days provisions & Rum will be Issued, at 
the Commissarys Store immediately.—The Reg“. will include ye Drivers 
attach’d to their Respective Corps in their Prov®. Returns. The Baggage 
of the Brigades cr Reg‘. will be Collected together in their respective 
Camps, previous to their proceeding to the Gen! place of Rendezvouz; in 
order that the Line of Baggage may be more regularly form’d in future. 
The Baggage G*. of the difft. Corps, are expected to March in a More 
Regular Manner, & the Women of the Army more Strictly to Observe the 
Orders of yesterday. 


After Orders 5 O’Clock 22"4. Dec". 
The Army will not March ’till further Orders. The Gen!. will see the 
Brigade of Guards under Arms at Ten oClock to morrow morning. 
Brigade Morning Orders 23°¢. Dec’. 
The Brigade of Guards will not be Seen by the General at Ten oClock 
this morning as express’d in yesterdays after Orders. 
Heap Q™. Cooxs Hovsz, 


2374 Dec™. 1780 
Morning Orders 


The Corps of pioneers will parade at the Artillery Park this Morn*: 
at 11 oClock with their Blankets & prov™. where they will receive further 
Orders from the Qt M*® Gen!. (Capt M*Kinnon).°® 





* Here follows one blank page in the manuscript. 
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Hé Q* Cooxs Hovssz, 
2374 De®. 80 
After Orders, 5 oClock 


MG: Leslie having Altered his Intention of Reassuming the Command 
of the Corps, the Majors of Brigade, Adj*. & Departments will apply to 
B G: O’Hara for Ord™. as Usual. The Troops will be ready to Move to 
Mor. Morn®. at the same Hour, & in the same Order as before Directed. 
The P. M: Gen". Waggon will fall in in the Rear of the Artill’ in the 
Order of March; in front of which a G*. Consist®. of one Corpl & Six 
private, will March. The Guards furnish this duty to be reliev’d at the 
same hour every Morn®. as directed for the Provost, & other Guards. 


Heap QuarTERrs, 
24%, Dec’. 1780 
The Com*. in Chief has been pleas’d to appoint Capt Barry of the 
52"4, Regt. to Act as Dep’. Adj‘. Gen'. to the Troops under the Com‘. of 
MG Leslie ’till further Orders. The Troops will be ready to March at 
day break tomorr”. Morn*.—the Baggage to be Loaded & in the Road in 
front of the Artillery, precisely at half past five O’Clock. 


Heap Quarters FLoops Hovssz, 
25%. Decem®. 1870 
The Troops will March at the same Hour and in the same order as this 
day. the Baggage to be in the Rear of the Artillery Park, precisely at 
half past five o’Clock. The Provincial L* Infantry will Relieve the 
Provost Guard.- the Regt. DeBose the Forage & Baggage Guards Detail 


as yesterday. 
Copy of an Order Reced from Maj*. Gen'. Leslie, Dated Nelson’s Ferry 


Dec*. 25". 1780: 


It is Lord Cornwallis’s orders that the Corps Commanded by Lt Col: Wat- 
son, is put under the Command of Lord Rawdon;57 His Lordship requests 
Genl. Leslie to leave them in the room of the 64th. Regt. who have orders to 


Join the Army. 
Nuztson’s Fzrry,5® 


26% Dec™. 1780. 
Brigd" Gen'. O’Hara’s Orders 


Maj. Gen!. Leslie, having again Join’d the Command all Orders, Will 
be given, & reports made Accordingly. 


hin ny Lord Rawdon, ay of Hastings, 1754-1826, embarked for America in 1775, 
where he distinguished himself in the early rm campaigns. He was appointed adju- 
tant-general in 1778 with the rank of lieut t-colonel. In 1780 he raised and commanded 








the “Volunteers of Ireland.” Im 1782 he was made a colonel; in 1783, a peer; in 1793, a 
meral; in 1813, governor-general of India; ond in 1824, governor and commander- 
in-chief of Malta. Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, Ul, 451. 
% Nelson’s Ferry on the Santee River near Eutaw Springs. 
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Nexson’s Ferry, 


26%. Dec". 1780 
Orders 

Parole, Cornwallis CS, Rawden 

The Troops to receive one Days prov™. for the 27. Inclusive of all 
Species. The Brigade of Guards to be ready to Cross the River early 
tomorrow Morning, they are to take their Loaded Waggons and Horses 
with them. The Officers are again Cautioned that no Waggons will be 
Allow’d them farther than Camden. As the Enemy have small parties 
in the Opposite Swamp, by Which some people were taken Yesterday, the 
Gen!. desires that the Commanding Officers of Corps, will be particularly 
Attentive in not allowing their people to Straggle. 


Nexson’s Ferry, 


26%, Dec™. 1780. 
After Orders 6 oClock at Night 


The Brigade of Guards to be under Arms, & their Baggage Loaded 
ready to March by day break tomorrow Morn®. The 2 Six pounders will 
be ready to move with the Guards. The 2 three pounders will receive 
further Orders from M G!. Leslie, but not to Harness their Horses ’till 
further Orders. It is recommended to the Troops to take the greatest 
care of their Bread the Commissary Gen!. being short in this Article. 
The Troops will receive two days Prov™. of all Species, to mor”. morn®. 
at Day break, at the Commiss’. Store, & any deficiency that may be in 
the Article of Bread, will be made up in pease, & other Articles which 
will be forwarded after them as soon as possible. As the Extra Waggons 
at Present given for the Assistance of the Corps, are Wanted for other 
indispensible Service, they are to be Deliver’d up to the Qt M*. Gen!. as 
the first Allotment of Waggons can Only be Allowed for the Transport*. 
of Baggage, which the Officers are desir’d to lighten by Bat Horses as 
much as possible, the Road over which they are to pass being extremely 
bad. 

27%, Dec*. 1780 

Field Offi’. for the picq'. this Night Lt Col: Schutz. The Ord". respect- 
ing Bat Men Woman, Serv. & other followers of the Army is repeated, 
any person who may be again found out of the Line of March, will be 
punished on the Spot, in the most Exemplary Manner. All Blacks, or 
people found in the Camp, not belonging to Off. or Dep*™*. are im®. 
to be Conf#, in the Prov. The Brig®. of G*. the forage, and Q™ Mt Gen". 
Guard. the Reg*. of Bose- the Provost. 
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Morning Orders 28, Dec". 1780 


Each Corps Will send 2 Waggons with a Ser*. a Corp! & 12 privates 
Under the Com‘. of an Officer & 30 Yag™ to Collect forage at Littles 
House, they will be join’d at L Col. Watsons Post by 150 of the provincial 
L*. Inf’. who will on the Return of the Wag™. Halt at their own Camp 
leaving the Off. & 30 Yagers &c* to Escort the Wag™. to Camp. The 
Wag™. to Assemble Im*’. in the Road near the 2 Six pounders. All 
people taken up in Camp agreeable to the Ord". of last Night are to be 
sent to the provost Guard to be in future posted in the rear of the 2 Six 
pounders. 

After Morn’. Orders 28** Dec’. 1780 


It being propos’d to forage in another Quarter independ‘ of the Party 
Order’d this Morn*. All the Waggons & Bat Men now remain*: in Camp 
will parade at 9 oClock in the Road near the 2 Six pounders. To Cover 


Which the Brigade of G**. will give- 


FO Cap™. Sub: S-C- P 
1 2 ~ 6-— 6-150 
Regt De*Bose ; 1 2 4— 4-100 


Total 1 3 2 10 —10 — 250 





The F: O: will receive his orders at the Gen'*. Tent. The Reg*. may 
call in their Picq*. in front, & on the Flanks leaving a Small G4. at Each 
post—The New Picq®. will be posted at 4 oClock this Even*. 


Sumpter Hovsg, 
Orders 11 O'Clock 


Some Cattle will be Im*®” Slaughter’d for the Use of the Officers, a 
Butcher with proper Assist*. from Each Corps, will immed’. Attend for 
this purpose, at the Cattle Pen, below Sumpter House.5® 


H¢, Q™. Sumprer Hovsz, 
Dr, y*. 28 1780 


Parole, C Sign, Drayton 

Field Off'. for the Pickets this Night Maj D’Puis—The Troops will 
receive the Bread deficient in y*. last delivery together with one days 
Provisions & Rum to y*. 30°. Inst. Inclusive at the Commissaries Wag- 
gons at three oClock. The Troops will March tomorrow Morning at the 
same Hour & in y*. Same order- As usual tomorrow Morn. The Yagers 


*® Here follows a return to the form of handwriting which has prevailed thus far. 
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will Give the Advance & Rear Guards dividing the Detachment for this 
Purpose. When the Foraging Parties return the Q™. Masters of Corps 
will attend to receive their proportion. The Commiss’. will deliver at 4 
oClock this Evening the Proportion of Fresh Provisions for the Off. 

Mem™. The Baggage to Form in the Front of the Artillery—& the 
Picket to Come in at the Sound of the Yager Horn.®° 


Camp, Ricutnson’s, Hovst., 
29% Dect. 80 


Parole, C Sign, York 

F. O. for the Pieq*. L* Col. Lovelace. The troops will March tomor*. 
Morn®. at the Same Hour & observe the Same Line of March, as of this 
day. The Regt. DeBose will give the rear Guard Consisting of 1 Capt*. 
1 Sub*. & 50 private. 


Detail of Duty 

C P 
Q® M*. Gen'*, G@_ - 1-6 
Pay M™. - 1- 6 
Hosp! - - 
Cattle - - 1- 6 
Provost - - 
Forage - 1-6 





6 36 


One days fresh prov™ to be delivered for the Use of the Corps at the 
Commissary Generals, as Soon as Slaughterd ; of which the Quart*. Mas- 
ters will inform themselves. 


Heap Q™ Srveietons Hovssz, 
30% Dec". 1780 


Parole, C Sign, Dublin 

Field Off'. for the Picq**. Lt Col Stuart. The Troops to march at the 
same hour & in the same Ord". as this day excepting that the Whole of 
the Yag™ will march in the front, & the Gren**. Comp” of the G®. in 
front of the Guns- The Lt. Compy will form the Rear Guard. 


© The remainder of the manuscript volume, except the orders for January 4, 1781 and 
the Brigade Orders for January 30, is in the handwriting which up to this point has 
appeared only occasionally. 
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Detail for Duty 
Cc P 
17% De—ForageG4. - - + = + + = = 1-6 
Q'MrGen®™ - - -+- - - - 1-6 
G*, LS Sa ee ee 
Hosp'Guard- - - - - = = 1-6 
- - - - - 1-6 


Provost G4. - - 

oe aieeme. °° eee oe 

The Com”’. will immed’. Issue to the Troops One days fresh prov". & 

Rum, together with a proportion of one Bushel of Potatoes to Eight Men 
in Lieu of Bread being to the 31**. Inst. Inclusive. 


Morning Orders 31%. Decem’. 1780 


M:G'. Leslie having been pleas’d to Signify his Intention of going for- 
ward to morrow Morning; All Orders during his Absence, will be given 
by B Gen! : O’Hara. 


Camp Ravenors Creex, 


315* Dect. 80 
B: G: O’Hara’s Orders 

Parole, C Sign, Gloucester 

F: O: for the Picq*. this Night Lt Col: Pennington. The Corps will 
relieve the Guards agreeable to the detail of Yesterday. The Army will 
March to Morrow Morning at the same hour and in the Same Order as 
this day. One days Fresh provisions & Rum Will be Issued to the Troops 
(being for the 1**. Jan". 1781). As soon as Slaughter’d, for which pur- 
pose the Butchers of the different Corps Will Attend the Commissary 
immediately at the Cattle Pen, near the first House in the Road. The 
Forage Guard is taken off. 


[To be Continued] 














HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by D. L. Corsrrr 


The notes in this issue consist of a hand bill written by Thomas 
Blount in behalf of his candidacy in 1798 for reélection to Congress 
from the Ninth Congressional District; a letter by an elector ad- 
dressed to the freemen of the Ninth Congressional District relative 
to Thomas Blount’s candidacy; an article on religion and the first 
church building in the town of Halifax; a letter from Barbara 
Fisher to George Fisher Junior; an abstract of the value of land and 
slaves in North Carolina in 1815; a tabulation of the census of the 
judicial districts in 1800; items on the early career of Gabriel John- 
ston and obituary notices. 


CAMPAIGN HAND BILL OF THOMAS BLOUNT 


The following publications, which have been circulated in hand bills, 


I have thought proper to republish in the news paper. 
A. HODGE. 


To the Freemen of the counties of Halifax, Northampton, Martin, 
Edgecombe, Pitt and Beaufort, composing Election District No. 9. 


THE approaching election now calls upon me to assume and avow 
some unequivocal character, in which, either from duty or inclination 
I am willing to meet it—and in the present unhappy situation of our 
public affairs, it being fully ascertained by the arrival of Mr. Marshall * 
at this place, that two of our Envoys have left Paris, after experiencing 
the fatal neces,ity of relinquishing the object of their mission; and 
that the other remains there only to receive further instruction without 
an expectation or hope of accomplishing it, I cannot for a moment hesi- 
tate to determine what that character shall be. 

I have, indeed, for eighteen months past, felt a wish to retire from 
public life at the expiration of the time for which you last elected * 
me, and if our country now enjoyed, or could reasonably expect to 
enjoy in any short time, the blessing of tranquility, I should ask your 
permission to indulge it—But at a crisis like the present, which is in 
all its aspects more alarming to the United States, if not to the world, 
than any other that has yet happened, my love of my country, and my 





1 The North Carolina Journal, Aug. 6, 1798. 
? John Marshall, Charles C. Pinckney and Elbridge Gerry were appointed as envoys to 
France. They arrived October 5, 1797 and negotiations ended in March 1798 without accom- 


because of his daughters health. Marshall returned to the United Stattes. remained 
in Paris as Talleyrand said France would declare war against the United States if he aban- 
the mission. Channing, Edward, A History of the United States, Vol. IV, p. 182. 
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sense of the danger which threatens it, will not permit me to allow any 
weight to private or personal considerations of any kind; and, there- 
fore, feeling still with undiminished force that high respect for the 
equal rights of mankind, that just veneration for our constitution, and 
that strong attachment to your general and particular interests which 
first stimulated and emboldened me to solicit the important public trust 
I now hold ;# and remembering that when I accepted that trust I volun- 
tarily covenanted to make my own individual ease and convenience at 
all times subservient to the duties imposed by it, I find myself irre- 
sistibly impelled, both by duty and inclination, to renew to you the 
offer of my services by an explicit declaration that I am again a can- 
didate for that very high honour which you have heretofore thrice ® 
conferred on me, and which I beg you to be assured I have always 
gratefully received, and zealously and faithfully endeavoured to deserve. 

But, my fellow-citizens, to assure you that I have heretofore served 
you with fidelity, and that I shall hereafter be devoted to your service 
is not sufficient—my enemies, to deprive me of that confidence which 
you have hitherto so generously reposed in me, probably with a hope of 
securing it to themselves, or to one of their more intimate friends, have 
been base enough to slander my private character, by fabricating and 
insidiously circulating among you a report, that I am implicated in 
the frauds ® lately discovered to have been committed on our land- 
office—And as a Representative ought not only to be virtuous, but to 
appear so, I owe it no less to you than to myself, to refute the slander— 
and therefore, besides subjoining a copy of a letter from the Solicitor- 
General,” proving that such a report is not warranted either by the 
report of the Board of Commissioners, or by any thing else that he has 
seen, the original of which letter may be seen in the hands of Thaddeus 
Barnes, Esq. of the town of Halifax, I must beg leave to state for your 
information, and recommend to your attention, the following plain and 
incontrovertible facts, viz. 

1. That to the best of my recollection, I never in my life assigned, 
endorsed, or otherwise transferred, or joined with any other person in 


* Blount was first elected in 1792. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 913. 

5 Blount served from Dec. 1793 to March 1799. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 913, 914. 

*In 1797 Governor Ashe discovered irregularities in issuing land grants. He called the 
matter to the attention of the Council of State, but at first it was not thought there were 
any frauds, for the officers were men of high reputation. However, when the legislature 
met in November a board of inquiry was appointed. John Armstrong had charge of the 
land office in Nashville, Tennessee. William Tyrrell, clerk in the Raleigh office, would 
issue grants calling for corners and specifying acreage, and the lines when run would 
embrace land from ten to one hundred times as much acreage as mentioned. There were 
other methods of fraud devised. When discoveries were made Tyrrell fled. In April 1798 
it was rumored that a movement was on foot to burn the capitol and distroy the papers, 
but Governor Ashe frustrated it. Ashe, S. A., History of North Carolina, Vol. II, pp. 152, 
153. James Glasgow, the secretary of state since 1776, was tried and convicted of fraud in 
issuing land grants. Boyd, W. K. History of North Carolina, Vol. Il, p. 68. 

‘Edward Jones was solicitor-general, 1792-1827, North Carolina Manual, 1918, p. 445. 
Jones was born in Lilburn, Ireland. He was brother to William Todd Jones, the Irish 
Patriot. He was bred a merchant, and early emigrated to America and entered the mer- 
cantile business in Philadelphia. In 1786, he settled in Wilmington and entered the mer- 
cantile business, but failed. He then studied law and soon rose to distinction. He repre- 
sented Wilmington in the General Assembly. 1788-1791, and was solicitor general 1792-1827. 
He died in Pittsboro August 8, 1842. North Carolina Manual, 1918, pp. 445, 719; Wheeler, 
J. H., Historical Sketches of North Carolina, Vol. Il, p. 290. 
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assigning, endorsing, or otherwise transferring a land-warrant, of any 
kind or description, to any person or persons whatever, except the 
warrant issued to me in my own name for my military services ® as a 
Lieutenant in the Continental army, and I did not until lately recollect 
that I had in any manner conveyed that. 

2. That to the best of my recollection and belief, I never saw or 
touched a land-warrant issued from John Armstrong’s ® office. 

3. That I neither know, nor have at any time known, either the 
amount, number of denominations of the land-warrants that have been 
issued from John Armstrong’s office, to or for the use of J. G.1° & 
Thomas Blount; & that to this moment I do not know where Arm- 
strong’s office was kept, or to what amount entries for John G. & 
Thomas Blount were made in it. 

4. That the whole business of John G. & Thomas Blount, in respect 
to all lands and land-warrants, owned or claimed by or under that firm, 
military lands only excepted, has been conducted by John G. Blount, 
in a manner nearly as little known to me as to any one of you; and 
that in respect to military lands, I have had no agency since May 1785, 
nor prior to that time, except in purchasing a few warrants, which are 
all accurately described by their numbers and contents in the books 
kept by me at Tarborough: in which will also be found the names of 
the persons they were issued to, the names of the persons I bought them 
of, the prices at which I brought them, and the articles I paid for 
them. 

5. That I never knew, heard or suspected, that duplicate warrants 
had been or could be obtained either from John Armstrong’s office, or 
from the office of the Secretary of State, under any possible circum- 
stances, or by any possible means, until last week, when I was told 
that a law authorising the issuing of duplicates, under particular cir- 
cumstances and restrictions, was passed at Raleigh in the year 1795, 
and of course I could not have known, heard or suspected that such 
warrants had been obtained by, for or under a power from John G. & 
Thomas Blount. 

6. That I never knew, heard or suspected, that John G. Blount, or 
any other person, had at any time assigned, endorsed, or otherwise 
transferred, to any person or persons whatever, any land-warrant that 
had been issued to John G. & Thomas Blount, either from John Arm- 
strong’s office, or from the office of the Secretary of State, until I re- 
ceived information that there was a report in circulation which stated 
such a charge. And, 

* Thomas Blount was appointed ensign in the New Bern District April 22, 1776. Wheeler, 
J. H., Historical Sketches of North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 80. He was made first lieutenant 
April 28, 1777. Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. XVI, p._1013. 

— Armstrong had charge of the land office in Nashville, Tennessee. Vide note 6 

* John Gray Blount was a brother of Thomas Blount. They ran a mercantile business 


in Washington, N. C., and Tarboro, N. C. Turner, J. K. and Bridgers, J. L. Jr., History 
of Edgecombe County North Carolina, p. 109n. 
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7. That if Stokely Donnelson has at any time had a power of attorney 
from John G. & Thomas Blount, to do business for them of any sort, 
it must have been executed by John G. Blount, in virtue of his right as 
principal and acting partner of the firm to give such a power—for I 
do not know that such a power ever was given, and with Stokely Don- 
nelson I have never transacted any sort of business. 

To these facts, which I am ready to verify by my oath, I could, if it 
were necessary, add many others also tending to prove the utter impos- 
sibility that I have been guilty of the crime imputed to me; but I am 
too conscious of my own integrity to suppose that any of you can have 
entertained of me such a suspicion as would require even these to re- 
move it, and therefore I shall forbear to trouble you further on the 
subject, and conclude my address, which I trust you will have the 
goodness to suppose has not been too long delayed, or delayed at all by 
a want of proper respect for you, by assuring you, that if you should 
again accept my services, you will again confer an honour, which like 
those already conferred, will always be held in the most grateful remem- 


brance by your faithful servant and friend, 
THOMAS BLOUNT.?! 


N. B. The subjoined letter from Edward Jones, was not received 
until yesterday. 


Philadelphia, 24th June, 1798. 
Raleigh, June 10, 1798. 


SIR,—I WAS favoured with yours of the 17th ult. at Fayetteville, 
on my way to the Circuit Court 1? at this place, and should have re- 
plied to it sooner had I not been entirely occupied by the business of 
the court, and a reference to some official papers made a postponement 
for some days necessary. 


™ Thomas Blount, the son of Jacob, and brother of John Gray and William Blount, was 
born May 10, 1759. He saw service in the Revolution, was captured and carried to England 
as a prisoner of war. After the Revolution he entered the mercantile business at Wash- 
ington, N. C. and Tarboro, N. C. with his brother, John Gray Blount, and did shipping 
business. He represented Edgecombe County in the state senate, 1799 and in the house 
of commons, 1789, 1797, and in the convention of 1789. He was a representative in Con- 
gress from 1798-99, 1805-09, 1811 and until his death Feb. 7, 1812. Wheeler, J. H., Historical 
Sketches of North Carolina, Vol. Il, p. 143; North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 599, 600, 878, 
913, 914, 917, 191; Biographical Directory of the American Congress 1774-1927, p. 712. 


i was H 
ville judicial districts, and the Eastern riding was composed of the Edenton, Newbern, 
Halifax and Wilmington Ry districts. This act also provided for the appointment of 
a solicitor general who had the same powers and were under the same restrictions, and 
had the same allowances and fees as the attorney general. It also provided that the solicitor 
general and attorney general should arrange among themselves so one should attend court 
in each riding. John Haywood was appointed solicitor general in 1790 and served until 
1792 when Edward Jones was appointed and served until] 1827. In 1827 John Scott was 
appointed and served until 1835. In 1835 John F. Poindexter was appointed and 
ure elected 3 


of the State of North Carolina, sessions, 1827-1828. Journal of the Senate, p. 41; 
Ibid., 1881-82, p. 34; Ibid. 1885, p. 272 Ibid, 1888-89, p. 47. 
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You will permit me to assure you, that I am impressed with much 
concern that your feelings, and perhaps political interests, should be 
injured by the report you are advised of, as circulating at Halifax. 

I can only say it had not its source with me, nor have I impliedly 
or directly afforded any credit to it, but on the contrary have repro- 
bated the promoters of it. Indeed I have always set too high a value 
on my own feelings not to pay particular respect to those of others. 

In one point of information you are not truly advised, to wit, as “to 
the investigation being secretly carried on under my direction” —Com- 
missioners were appointed by the Legislature to make an investigation— 
they were directed to report to the Governor, and he to supply me with 
the consequent information—That report (for no copy has been taken 
of it) has remained in my hands, so that the object of your uneasiness 
must, as I take it, proceed from some ill-natured surmise. 

I charged many people at Hillsborough, but your name was not men- 
tioned with any criminality or dishonour attached to it. 

It is true that the Commissioners in their report, have reported that 
a great many warrants have been drawn in John Armstrong’s office 
in the name of J. G. & T. B. on which duplicates have issued, the orig- 
inals of -which appear in the office—some of them assigned in the name 
of J. G. & T. B. to Stokely Donnelson—others by S. D. attorney for 
J. G. & T. B. to himself—that surveys have been had on each differ- 
ently located, and that it does not appear on what pretence these dupli- 
cates have issued. Since receiving your letter, I have examined the 
assignments, and it did not appear to me that any of them were in 
your hand-writing, and I believe I know the hand-writing of all of 
them. 

However this will probably be the cause of future investigation. In 
the mean time I thought it proper not to take any notice of it officially. 

In giving you the foregoing information I see nothing improper— 
official secrecy I have some times found necessary, but the present case 
to you is not one that demands it. 

I have, however, as far as my feeble influence reached, clogged the 
currency of the report long before I received your letter——I did so, 
because I thought it was unjust and ungenerous. And though our politi- 
cal sentiments may not entirely correspond, I have always thought our 
principles of honour and integrity allied. 

Under the foregoing circumstances, should you think proper to make 
use of the little matter this letter contains, you are at liberty so to do. 

I am sorry the renewal of our correspondence should have so dis- 
agreable a cause for it. 


With respect, I am, Sir, Your very obedient, 


ED. JONES. 
Thomas Blount, Esq. Philadelphia. 
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LETTER TO THE FREEMEN OF THE NINTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 18 


To the Freemen of the counties of Halifax, Northampton, Martin, 
Edgecombe, Pitt and Beaufort, composing Election District No. 9. 


IT is no longer a secret whether Mr. Blount '* is a Candidate to 
represent you in the Congress of the United States. 

He has published a lengthy address, denying some charges against 
him; and asserting that they were propogated by his enemies, prodably 
to secure your confidence to themselves or their intimate friends.—Let 
us for a moment enquire into the nature of those charges, and from 
whence they arose, and compare them and the Solicitor-General’s letter 
with his Address, whether he is that very immaculate, upright and 
virtuous man he professes to be. The Legislature of North-Carolina, 
at their last session of Assembly, discovered that great frauds in the 
obtaining of land-warrants and grants had been committed in the Secre- 
tary’s office. It being late in the session before the discovery was made, 
they thought it most adviseable to appoint Commissioners to examine 
into the matter. Those Commissioners after fully investigating the 
business, reported to the Governor at Raleigh, on the 4th or 5th day 
of April; and he laid the same before the Solicitor-General, Edward 
Jones, Esquire, at Hillsborough superior court, which commenced on 
the 6th day of April. The substance of this report so far as it con- 
cerned Mr. Thomas Blount, soon transpired, and coming to the ears of 
Mr. Barnes, of Halifax, he immediately informed Mr. Blount of it. 
Mr. Blount then wrote to Mr. Barnes an answer, denying the charges, 
and positively asserting that they were circulated by his enemies for 
the purpose of injuring his election—when it was not known that he 
was a candidate. Mr. Barnes again wrote him, that he actually was 
reported against by the Commissioners, as having been concerned, jointly 
with John G. Blount, in procuring fraudulent duplicate land-warrants 
to a very great amourt.—I am warranted in saying upwards of 120,000 
acres; of which the state has undoubtedly been defrauded. Whether 
Mr. Thomas Blount had any knowledge of the frauds at the time they 
were practising has not as yet been satisfactorily ascertained, but that 
he was interested in them must appear very evident from his own 
address, when he admits a land-jobbing connexion with his brother, 
under the firm of John G. & Thomas Blount—under which all the 
frauds were committed. 

When Mr. Blount went on to Philadelphia last, he could not deter- 
mine whether he would be a candidate again or not, because he had 





43 The North Carolina Journal, Aug. 1798. 
™ Blount was elected in 1796 with a FF of more than 1200 votes, but was defeated 
in 1798 by an approximate majority of 1700 votes. North Carolina Historical Review, Jan. 
1932, Vol. IX, No. I, p. 86. 
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been implicated in the charges against his brother William,'!® the late 
Governor of Tennessee and Senator in Congress; or rather because it 
might be supposed that he was implicated. He said that his inten- 
tions should be made known in March—behold! they are not known 
till July. What is the cause of this delay? Let me answer—It was 
known in Philadelphia by the first of March, that great frauds had 
been practised in the Secretary’s office on land-warrants and grants, 
and that an investigation was to be had on the subject. It was there- 
fore a cause of serious alarm to every person who had been deeply 
interested in land speculation. Mr. Blount, from conscious guilt, with- 
held from declaring himself a candidate, until he should acquire cer- 
tain information of the extent of the discoveries made against him; 
and it was not till after he had received the Solicitor-General’s milky 
letter, that he even ventured to come forward through the prudent 
channel of a hand-bill—had he manfully published his Address in the 
news-paper, it would have been a free subject for every one to remark 
on. 

We need only have recourse to the 4th fact (as he terms it) set forth 
in Mr. Blount’s Address to fix on him the character of a land specu- 
lator. It is in these words—“That the whole business of John G. & 
“Thomas Blount in respect to all lands and land-warrants owned or 
“claimed under that firm, military lands only excepted, has been con- 
“ducted by John G. Blount, in a manner nearly as little known to me 
(as to any one of you.”—Can any man believe this to be a fact, when 
there always existed the most intimate brotherly intercourse betwixt 
them? The purchase money of 120,000 acres of land in John Arm- 
strong’s office, amounted to 12,000£. in certificates—Was Mr. Thomas 
Blount’s circumstances such, that he would have advanced the half of 
that sum and never have enquired about it—when it is a notorious fact 
that they have been exceedingly embarrassed in their pecuniary circum- 
stances, owing to their immense land speculations? 

It appears from the Solicitor-General’s letter, which Mr. Blount has 
annexed as a part of his Address, that a future investigation is to be 
had on the subject aforementioned—When this investigation takes 
place, we shall the better be able to judge of Mr. Blount’s innocence; 
but in the mean time would it not be the height of folly and madness 
to re-elect a man to an office of the highest trust and confidence, while 
labouring under so well grounded suspicions? 


% William Blount, brother of Thomas, was born March 26, 1749; was paymaster of the 
Continental troops, North Carolina, in 1777; served in the house of commons, 1780-84; 
member of the Continental Congress in 1782, 1783, 1786, and 1787; member of the state 
senate, 1788-1790; appointed governor of the Territory South of the Ohio River by Wash- 
ington in 1790; superintendent of Indian affairs, 1790-1796; chairman of the convention 
that framed the first constitution of Tennessee, Feb. 6, 1796; upon the admission of Ten- 
nessee as a state into the Union was elected United States Senator, and served from 
August 2, 1796, until he was found guilty of “a high misdemeanor, entirely inconsistant 
with his public trust and duty as a Senator,” and was expelled July 8, 1797; was active in 
a plan to incite the Creeks and Cherokees to aid the British in conquering the Spanish 
territory of West Florida; impeachment proceedings were instituted, but dismissed; during 
the trial was elected state senator of Tennessee; died in Knoxville, Tennessee, March 21, 
1800. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 712. 
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Mr. Blount has one session of Congress yet to serve whether he is 
re-elected or not, should he be again chosen it might possibly prevent 
the future investigation the Solicitor-General talks of—it must at least 
postpone it two years. The effect of delay in public prosecutions, is too 
well known in this country to require commenting on. 

Mr. Thomas Blount says that he never assigned, indorsed or other- 
wise transferred any land-warrants granted to John G. & Thomas 
Blount, or knew that John G. Blount or any other person had, and the 
Solicitor-General says, that the assignments did not appear to be in his 
hand-writing. This is ingeniously avoiding the charge. The crime 
with which the Blounts are charged, is not in assigning the original 
warrants, but in fraudulently obtaining the duplicate warrants—that 
is to say, in getting warrants and titles for 120,000 acres of land, for 
which they never had paid a farthing. 

The Solicitor-General says, “that it does not appear under what pre- 
tence these duplicates have issued.” This is very censurable official 
trifling, and will not veil this dirty business——Every man knows that 
they could not have been obtained honestly: it must either have been 
by fraud or perjury. 

The Solicitor-General says he did not indict him at last Hillsborough 
superior court. Why not? If he does not indict them next court, there 
is neither virtue nor justice left in the country, and the laws may then 
truly be compared to cobwebs—equal to the catching of small flies but 
easily broke through by the wasps. 

In fact, does not Mr. Blount in his address, admit that the frauds 
were committed under the firm of John G. and Thomas Blount, and 
for their benefit? His pocketing the profits, and attempting to saddle 
his brother with the whole criminality, is too stale a trick to impose 
on any one. 

However as Mr. Blount’s address is pretty generally circulated 
throughout the district, it is thought unnecessary to make any further 
observations on it, as every person will be able to judge for himself 
after reading it—if positively denying charges, were sufficient to ex- 
culpate a man, very few would be found guilty. 


July 20, 1798. AN ELECTOR. 
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A HOUSE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP ATTEMPTED IN 
HALIFAX 16 


For the NORTH-CAROLINA JOURNAL. 
THE CHURCH. 


ON Friday last was raised in this town the frame of a CHURCH.— 
The Town of Halifax 17 was incorporated in May, 1759, and the first 
house of public worship is attempted after 34 years. The sum sub- 
scribed, we are informed, amounts to about 400£. The subscription is 
still open to those who wish to encourage this useful institution. 

No preference is given to any particular mode of Divine Homage by 
the Laws of North-Carolina. They force no formula upon the tongue 
of citizens for the purpose of encreasing the revenues of Priests and 
Bishops. RELIGION is a business between HUMAN CONSCIENCE 
and the ETERNAL MIND, therefore the wisdom and modesty of our 
Law is silent where it ought not to command. It prohibits vice and 
immorality. It cherishes, in the bosom of patronage, the means of 
virtue and knowledge. 

All knowledge is useful—and religious knowledge is most eminently 
calculated for the promotion and encouragement of social happiness 
and governmental purposes. It enjoins peace and good order to life— 
bestows tranquility to death, and open to the eyes of hope, the doors, 
of immorality. It acquaints men with the nature, essence and attributes 
of the Deity; and recommends his imitable qualities, goodness, love, 
truth and justice, to human imitation. 

Independent of the mild, the divine precepts thus taught, there are 
other advantages: and the first is amendment of manners. The inter- 
course of men is at all times conducive to this end—but when 
convened for the purpose of divine adoration, the heart is invited 
and directed towards perfection in friendship and good-will—the temper 
and disposition softened in their harshness and asperity, and the ineli- 
nation for mutual confidence strengthening, the manners become gradu- 
ally dispossessed of unruly passion, uncourtly behaviour and hostile 
language. 

Amendment of morals. Nothing can be more propitious to morality 
than the lessons of instruction delivered from the pulpit. Memory is 
imperfect—we cannot therefore retain. Passion is violent—we need 
therefore constant admonition. 





“ The North Carolina Journal, June 26, 1793. 

“ The first law relative to establishing the town of Halifax was passed in 1757. This 
law provided that the purchasers of lots should erect houses on their respective lots within 
three years from the date of purchase, said houses to be at least sixteen feet square and 
ten feet in the pitch. In 1759 another act was passed providing among other things that 
the purchasers of lots should have five years from date of purchase in which to erect houses 


tion of said act.” The town was established on the land of J 
of North Carolina, Vol. XXV, pp. 354, 398. 
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Domestic tranquility is a happy consequence of public preaching. 


Agreeable manners and good morals are highly essential in the well- 
ordered family. The injunction of the RELATIVE DUTIES sink 
into the bosoms of all, because all are tenderly concerned in their appli- 
cation. Hence every man knows himself, and hence is formed the 
affectionate parent, the dutiful child, the faithful wife and provident 
husband. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


LETTER FROM BARBARA FISHER TO GEORGE FISHER 
JUNIOR 18 


Muay 25, anno 1791 


George Fisher, Junior: 


Greetings to you and your wife and children. As regards ourselves, 
we are all hale and hearty as long as God wills. I trust that thus these 
few lines may also find you and your family. 

With Klotz I am sending you a scythe and a whetstone and a Testa- 
ment. 

Your father has sold the place where he lived. He kept 23 acres of 
it near Cold Spring 1° where he has a house and barn. He has been 
living there since last fall. 

Your sister Catherine has gone to Pitzborg, but as yet we have not 
received any news from her. Your sister Anna Maria is also no longer 
at home and your sister Susanna is also no longer at home and your 
brother Herman is also no longer at home. Your brother Philip is 
learning the tailor’s trade at the Trapp.?° 

All this I, Barbara Fisher, your mother, am sending you. I do not 
know much more to write. Your sister Christine is still at home and 
your brother James and your brother Wendell are also still at home. 


This much from me, 
BARBARA FISCHER 


On the reverse we find this legend: “This letter shall reach George 
Fisher in North Carolina.” 





% The following letter was peated, translated, and supplied by William H. Gehrke, 2413 

} epee Avenue, Gcataiese, N. C. The oe: was made from a photostat which is in 
the possession of J. L. Fisher, Salisbury, N. C. who is a direct descendant of the Fisher to 

whom the letter was addressed. 

” The original German reads, “bei der Kalten spring.” (Translator’s note.) 

* Providence, Pa. (Translator’s note.) 
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AN ABSTRACT OF THE VALUE OF LANDS AND SLAVES 1 


An Abstract View of the Value of Lands and Slaves in North-Carolina 
as assessed for the Direct Tax of 1815. 
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Value of 
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First District™ 





916 ,713 
703 ,034 
1 ,161 ,446 


605 ,153 
1 ,293 ,399 
729 ,097 
769 ,301 
516 ,189 
554 ,276 
167 ,964 
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352 ,262 
409 ,211 


577 ,364 
675 ,486 
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D. C. 
2-64 
3-55 
4-25 
4-63 
3-37 
6-66 


3-88 
3-9 

4-96 
5-43 


2-72 


3-94 
4-34 
2-4 


3-72 
3-81 
243 
3-53 
3-63 


3-52 


3-60 
3-32 
2-15 
2-64 


2-62 
3-61 
1-83 
1-71 
1-17 
1-26 

85 





D. C. 
166-28 
200 


187 


168-40 
198-56 


20240 
201 
20240 
200 
235-70 


229-68 


227 


222 
220 


240-37 
242-36 
. 


219-52 
244 
239-80 


a. + 

3 253-76 
3 ,423-20 
3 ,894—-44 
4 ,569-50 
5 ,261-12 
5 ,736-23 
7 ,076-17 


12 ,443- 5 
5,160 

13 ,891-84 

18 ,424-50 


3 ,429-52 
2 ,602-66 
5 ,370-32 
10 ,717-25 
14 ,753-80 
6 ,480-75 


4 830-26 
12 ,997— 2 
3 ,056-68 
5 ,580-89 
6 ,163-21 
6 ,781-30 
8 ,210-22 


11 ,561-78 
8 ,914-10 
6 ,906-71 

13 ,281-26 


§ ,435- 2 
10 ,859-35 
7 ,182+41 
6 857-18 
4 ,630-14 
5 ,230-61 





1 ,795-45 








*No particular Return was made of the Slaves in these Counties. 


™ Raleigh Register, and North-Carolina State Gazette, Nov. 24, 1815. 
™ These are congressional districts. 
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AN ABSTRACT OF THE VALUE OF LANDS AND SLAVES ?* 


An Abstract View of the Value of Lands and Slaves in North-Carolina 
as assessed for the Direct Tax of 1816. 
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5 ,516-10 


6 ,098-96 
8 ,143-70 
7 442-25 
6 ,590-20 


15 ,774-94 
5 ,385- 6 
8 ,734- 4 


9 316-14 
10 ,594-74 
4 415-60 


4 ,217-52 
1 ,207-95 
5 ,935-49 
6 ,566-71 


5 ,529-40 
3 ,435-82 
7 ,195-33 
1 209-96 








440 ,497-58 








% Ralph Register, and North Carolina, Nov. 24, 1815. 
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The following notes with the introduction and comments on the 
early career of Gabriel Johnston were supplied by J. H. Baxter, 
professor of ecclesiastical history in the University of St. Andrews, 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 


THE EARLY CAREER OF GABRIEL JOHNSTON,*® 
GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Replying, in 1749, to the charge of being a Jacobite, Gabriel 
Johnston declared that for the last seven years before he came to 
North Carolina, he lived almost continually with the Lord President 
Wilmington, and it was no doubt this connection, along with the 
favour he had won as a political writer, that secured for Johnston 
his distinguished post. But of those early years there is still much 
to be investigated. It is in the hope of supplying some information 
that I reproduce these extracts from the unpublished minutes of the 
Senatus Academicus of the University of St. Andrews, in which 
Johnston was nominally professor of Hebrew between 1722 and 
1728. 


Nov. 24, 1721. The University recommended Mr Thomas Hadow for 
the Chair of Hebrew. 

June 6, 1722. “The University being met, Mr. Gabriel Johnston, Stu- 
dent of Divinity, produced a patent from His Majestie, to be 
professor of Hebrew in the New College [i.e. St. Mary’s College}, 
and also a testimonial from the Presbytery of Dundie of his 
good behaviour and affection both to Church and State, which 
the University taking to their consideration appoint his Admis- 
sion to be to-morrow at two of the Clock afternoon by the Rector. 

Robert Ramsay, Rector.” 

March 25, 1723. 

Johnston is sent to Edinburgh to consult the lawyers about Uni- 
versity affairs. 

March 29, 1723. 

Gabriel Johnston appointed to manage the affair of King Charles’s 
mortification. 


April 19, 1723. 
He is appointed factor to receive payment of the said mortifi- 
cation. 


* Gabriel Johnston was governor of North Carolina, 1784-1752. 
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Dee. 24, 1724. 
Johnston is appointed to have written ‘upon a Sheet of Stampt 
Parchment’ by Mr Barclay of Dundee in a fair hand and also 
“to cause to make a silver Box for holding the seal of the Uni- 
versity to be appended to the parchment, at a cost of £4.” 
[The parchment was probably designed as a diploma for the 
newly appointed Chancellor of the University, the Duke of 
Chandos, who held that office from 1724 to 1746, during which 
time he founded the present Chair of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity. | 
Jan. 6, 1726. 


Johnston reported to the Senatus that he had gone to London and 
“had pushed the matter of King Charles’s Mortification, wherein 
the Duke of Chandos was very assisting.” 


Feb. 22, 1726. 
Johnston returned from a similar task in Edinburgh. 


Dec. 26, 1727. 


Johnston is absent from Senatus. The Clerk is instructed to write 
and get back his commission [to the Chair of Hebrew?], which 
had expired on Whitsunday. 


Jan. 31, 1728. 
The Rector having received letters from Gabriel Johnston brings 
them before the Senatus for discussion and advice. 


Feb. 26, 1728. 

The Senatus “appoints a committee to draft a letter concerning 
Gabriel Johnston his insinuate design of demitting his office, 
and to report.” 

June 25, 1728. 

Hugh Warrender is nominated to the vacant Chair of Hebrew in 

the New College. 


From these notes it would appear that Johnston was more active 
in matters of business than in the pursuit of learning. The refer- 
ence to his commission seems to imply that he had never been actually 
installed in his Chair, and the action of the University was probably 
directed to his installation and discharge of duties left undone during 
his many absences. Johnston by this time had in all likelihood 
found through his protector the Duke of Chandos other patrons 
willing and ready to use his services in spheres less academic. The 
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remaining years before his nomination to North Carolina seem to 
have been spent in London, and there no doubt further information 
will be found of his activities during that time. His connection with 
St. Andrews terminates with the appointment of his successor in 


1728. 
OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 


These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time covering 
the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be taken 
from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the offices of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission. 


FRANCIS CHILD DEAD 2° 


DIED) on the 7th inst. at Hillsborough, after a lingering illness, 
which he bore with manly fortitude, FRANCIS CHILDS, Esq, Comp- 
troller of the accounts of this state. He discharged the duties of his 
office to the satisfaction of his country, and ever maintained the charac- 
ter of “An honest man.” 


POEM ON FRANCIS CHILD ?? 
For the NORTH-CAROLINA JOURNAL. 


Lines ON THE DeaTH OF 
FRANCIS CHILD, Esqurrg, 
Late CoMPTROLLER OF THIS STATE. 


AWAKE Melpomene, attend the string; 

Thy sacred succour to thy suppliant bring! 
Direct my numbers—teach my lines to flow, 
While I indite an Elegy of woe. 

But grief disdains the labour’d rules of art; 
An honest plainness speaks the bleeding heart : 
An heart like mine—a prey to keen despair, 
Deep piere’d with anguish and with pungent care. 
O Francis! Francis! whom my soul held dear, 
Shall not a friend for friendship drop a tear? 
I hold the pen, and strive to check in vain 
The briny springs, that gush and rudely stain 
The lines unfinish’d; some this softness blame, 
And brand it with a harsh reproachful name. 


™* The North-Carolina Journal, Aug. 22, 1792. 
™ The North-Carolina Journal, Sept. 5, 1792. 
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But who, that weighs the virtues of this man— 
His generous candour, excellence, that can 

Revile a friend, should he not cease to weep, 

’Till tears had swell’d the wide extended deep? 

His ev’ry act, his ev’ry turn of mind, 

Bespoke a heart to honesty enclin’d; 

A liberal heart with ev’ry good replete,— 

To pride averse—a foe to soul deccit. 

But Fate, relentless, pass’d the dire decree, 

And snatch’d him, cruelly, from the world—and me. 


DAVID P. WHITING DEAD 28 


DIED.) On Thursday night last, at the country seat of David 
Witherspoon, Esquire, Mr. DAVID P. WHITING, Merchant, of this 
[ Newbern] town. 


EDWARD HOWARD, THOMAS BENBURY, AND MATTHEW 
MALLEY DEAD ?* 


DIED.) A few days since, at his Plantation near this town [Fay- 
etteville], Mr. EDWARD HOWARD. 

At Edenton in the 56th year of his age, THOMAS BEN- 

BURY, Esq. Collector of the port of Edenton, a gentlemen not less 


esteemed for the benevolence of his disposition than for the goodness 
of his heart. 
Mr. MATTHEW MALLEY, for many years an inhabitant 
of that town. 
PHEBE BISSELL DEAD *° 


Died, on Monday night last, Mrs. PHEBE BISSELL, consort of 
Mr. Thomas Bissell, merchant of this [Edenton] town. 


PENELOPE BENBURY DEAD *} 


DIED, on Saturday last, greatly regretted, Mrs. PENELOPE BEN- 
BURY, consort of Gen. RICHARD BENBURY, of this county. In 
her death her husband has sustained the loss of a most affectionate 
wife, and her children that of a kind and tender mother. 


NICHOLAS LONG DEAD ®? 


DIED, the 12th ult. at his seat near Halifax, Col. NICHOLAS 
LONG—He is justly lamented by a numerous acquaintance as a valu- 
able and worthy member of society. 


™ The Newbern Gazette, Feb. 2, 1799. 

» Fayetteville Gazette, March 5, 1793. 

* State Gazette of North-Carolina, Jan. og 1799. 
™ State Gazette of North-Carolina, May 24, 1798. 
™ State Gazette of North-Carolina, March "1 1798. 
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ANNE JONES DEAD *8 


DIED, On Thursday last, at the house of Capt. S. Butler, Miss 
ANNE JONES, daughter of the late Thomas Jones, Esq. of this town. 


JAMES ELLIS AND ALEXIUS MEDOR FOSTER DEAD 5+ 
NEWBERN, May 17. 


DIED.) On Thursday last, JAMES ELLIS, Esq. Clerk and Master 
in Equity, for the District of Newbern. His remains were interred 
yesterday, attended by the master, officers and members of 8,. JOHN’S 
LODGE, No. 2. 

In Brunswick County, Alexius Medor Foster, Esq. High Sheriff of 


that county. 


BENJAMIN M’CULLOCH DEAD 85 


On Friday night departed this life, after a short illness, much la- 
mented, BENJAMIN M’CULLOCH, Esq. 


‘A little onward in the path of hfe, 
‘And all much stretch in death their mortal frame; 
‘A few short struggles and the weary strife, 
‘And blot the frail memorial of our name: 
‘Torn from the Promontory’s lofty brow, 
‘In time, the rooted Oak itself lies low.’ 


SARAH LITTLEJOHN DEAD 86 


On the 24th ult. departed this life, at Edenton, in the bloom of 
youth, Miss SARAH LITTLEJOHN, eldest daughter of William 
Littlejohn, Esq. of that place. Her amiable manners, sweetness of dis- 
position and goodness of heart, had endeared her, in an especial man- 
ner, not only to her relatives, but to all who had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance—who deplore her loss in tears of the most unaffected and 
sincere sorrow. 


GEORGE LAUMAN DEAD 37 


DIED.) On the 3d instant, JOHN SWANN, Esq. of Pasquotank. 
On the 5th, GEORGE LAUMAN, Esq. Deputy-Postmaster at Salis- 
bury.—As he was beloved in life—his death is greatly regretted. 


SAMUEL SPENCER DEAD 38 


DIED) Lately, at his seat in Anson county, the Hon. SAMUEL 
SPENCER, Esq. one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of this state. 





% State Gazette of North-Carolina, Aug. 31, 1797. 
* North-Carolina Gazette, May 17, 1794. 

% The North-Carolina Journal, Nov. 28, 1792. 

* The North-Carolina Journal, Jan. 16, 1793. 

" The North-Carolina Journal, March 13, 1793. 
* The North-Carolina Journal, May 1, 1793. 
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HERBERT HAYNES, CHARLES GILMOUR AND JUNIUS 
SITGREAVES DEAD ** 


DIED, On Tuesday the 26th ult. Col. HERBERT HAYNES. And, 

On Friday evening last, after a short illness, CHARLES GILMOUR, 
Esq. Postmaster in this town. He had left a sorrowful widow and two 
young children to bewail his loss. 

Also the same evening, Master JUNIUS SITGREAVES, eldest son 
of the"Hon. Judge Sitgreaves. 


JAMES W. BURNEY AND WILLIAM BRANCH DEAD *° 


Yesterday departed this life, sincerely regretted, Mr. JAMES W. 
BURNEY, Printer. He had just compleated the term of his appren- 
ticeship to this office—which was always distinguished by the most inde- 
fatigable attention and uncommon application. A more deserving 
object of panegyric seldom occurs—to such however as had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance it is unnecessary to delineate his good qualities— 
to others it might appear fulsome. Suffice it to say, that a retrospective 
view of his past life, promised a rational certainty of more extensive 
usefulness.—This neighbourhood experiences the loss of a worthy mem- 
ber of society, and the state of a promising citizen. 


Last night, after a short indisposition, WILLIAM BRANCH, 
Esquire, late Deputy Sheriff of this county. 


*® The North-Carolina Journal, Sept. 4, 1793. 
® The North-Carolina Journal, Oct. 1, 1798. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Cyrus Hall McCormick, Seed-Time, 1809-1856. By William T. Hutchinson. 
(New York and London: The Century Company, 1930. Pp. XIV. 493.) 


One hundred years ago Cyrus Hall McCormich invented a reaper 
in the Valley of Virginia. The centennial of the invention has been 
celebrated with appropriate ceremony in numerous cities throughout 
the world. Hundreds of articles and books, dealing with the inven- 
tion and the inventor, have been timed to appear in 1930-31. The 
most pretentious of the books is the first volume of what promises 
to be a definitive biography of McCormick by William T. Hutchin- 
son. The present volume covers the period from 1809 to 1856, which 
the author calls the seed-time of McCormick’s career. 

The early chapters of the work deal with the social and economic 
conditions in the Valley of Virginia during the later part of the 
eighteenth and first part of the nineteenth centuries. Here we read 
again tke oft repeated story of how the Scotch-Irish trickled south- 
ward from Pennsylvania into the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
bringing with them their Calvinistic faith and opposition to England. 
They settled down and began to mine iron ore and raise cattle, grain 
and children. The surplus iron, grain, and cattle, were to be sent 
during the American Revolution, to the patriot forces along the sea- 
board, while the children were reared in democratic simplicity and 
the Presbyterian faith to help swell the hosts of democratic followers 
of Thomas Jefferson. It was with such a heritage and in such an 
environment that Cyrus H. McCormick was born. Reared in the 
country, he aided his father on the farm and in the blacksmith shop. 
In the latter he experimented with plows and other farm implements 
which led ultimately to the reaper. 

Most of the essential phases of McCormick’s life are treated, but 
the reader gets a distinct feeling that the book is a history of the 
reaper rather than the biography of its inventor. By far the greater 
part of the book deals with the efforts and final success in building 
the reaper, the rival claims of McCormick and Obed Hussey for the 
honor of the invention, the competition of the rival machines in the 
field, the fight in the courts over patent infringements, efforts in 
Congress to secure an extension of the original patent, and the com- 
petition of McCormick, Hussey and others for the profits of the trade 
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both domestic and foreign. There are also chapters on the establish- 
ment of the factory at Chicago, methods of production, organization 
of the business, advertising methods, and sales agencies. 

The author tells the story in authoritative form and his book is a 
valuable one. His style is hampered by the recitation of tedious 
detail and the repetition of relatively unimportant matters. The 
heaviness of the work is, however, lightened by such parts as the 
brief account of the courtship and marriage of the inventor. McCor- 
mick stands out from the book as a farsighted, aggressive, and dy- 
namic business man. 

Dr. William E. Dodd speaks, in the foreword, of McCormick’s 
political affiliation with such leaders of the Democratic party as 
Stephen A. Douglas, but the author hardly touches upon this point. 
It is to be hoped that this phase of MceCormick’s career will be de- 
veloped in the volume yet to be published. 

Dr. Hutchinson has had access to the vast collection of MeCor- 
mick papers and files of agricultural journals preserved in the Mc- 
Cormick Historical Association Library in Chicago. This constitutes 
as Dr. Dodd says “a veritable storehouse of American economic 


history.” The work would have been more readable and not less 
valuable, in the opinion of the reviewer, if the author had gotten a 
little farther away from his documents and given more generaliza- 
tion and interpretation. In spite of such defects in the first volume, 
the concluding one will be awaited with eagerness by the student of 
American economic history. 


F. M. Green. 
University of North Carolina. 





Jefferson Davis: Political Soldier. By Elisabeth Cutting. (Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1930. Pp. xvi, 361. $5.00.) 

Miss Cutting was faced with no easy task in attempting a new 
biography of Davis. The theme, to be sure, had some drama, some 
charm, and some historical importance, but all of these elements had 
been fully assayed by Dodd, Eckenrode, Rowland, Tate, and others. 
In the face of previous accurate delineations of the Davis portrait, 
a new biography would seem to be justifiable only if it utilized fresh 
sources of information which would throw new light upon the canvas 
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or if the author turned familiar facts into literature or revealed a 
hidden Davis by new interpretation. Perhaps the greatest compli- 
ment that can be paid Miss Cutting is that her book is highly justi- 
fiable by either criterion. Her Davis is not only sound history but 
is really a distinguished piece of writing. If the fresh sources uti- 
lized by her (notably the Archives des Affaires etrangeres and a lib- 
eral use of newspapers) failed to produce much that was actually 
new, the familiar sources were managed with the hands of both an 
artist and a scholar. Miss Cutting is unusually successful in giving 
reality to the ante-bellum Southern scene; one seems to smell the 
orange blossoms of Louisiana, or to feel the warm glow of the yellow 
sunlight falling on the worn steps of the Hotel de Ville in New 
Orleans, or to sense the roses at Briarwood, the jessamines, and the 
soft, warm breezes off the bayous. While Miss Cutting has the eye 
of an artist for the picturesque and the colorful, her portrait of 
Davis is scholarly and compact. Her main conclusions are sound 
and in accord with previous research. It is a book designed to fill 
the cultural needs of those who wish authentic history attractively 
presented. Such a need Miss Cutting’s book fills not only with ade- 
quacy but with distinction. It belongs to that category of writing 
which has done much to save American historical literature from a 
too servile submission to the enthralment of the footnote and the 
seminar, those fundamental but sometimes deadening devices upon 
which all formal history rests. 

Davis, as a typical planter of the lower South who had scholarly 
tastes and a strong penchant for power and politics, is conventionally 
portrayed by Miss Cutting. The emphasis of her volume is laid upon 
the foreign relations of the Confederacy, and the thread running 
through her narrative is that of Davis’s doctrinaire foreign policies, 
dominated by a continued hope that was almost an obsession for 
foreign recognition. Transportation as a cause of the breakdown of 
the Confederacy, defeatism, States’ rights among states (including 
North Carolina) that were more interested in preserving this prin- 
ciple and what went with it than in rescuing the Confederacy, Davis’s 
overweening confidence in his own judgments, his overdirection of 
military affairs, his incompetency in picking leaders, his sensitive- 
ness to criticism—these and other factors are given due proportion 
by Miss Cutting. Davis as an administrator who knew as little of 
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the ways of assuming power as he did of delegating duties; as a poli- 
tician who had unflinching courage but did not know the necessity of 
compromise and so could not be entitled to the designation of a 
statesman; as an egoist who had “an immovable faith in his own 
decisions” and whose vanity admitted no rebuke, though he had many 
to take; as a civil executive who could not get rid of the illusion that 
he was a competent military leader, is the Davis whom Miss Cutting 
so aptly epitomizes as “the leader of a cause, but not of men.” Hers 
is an understanding and sympathetic treatment of a high-minded 
product of the last formal aristocracy in America, a figure whose 
courage and heroic refusal to yield in the face of any odds compels 
respect. 

There are some minor defects which it is to be hoped the author 
will remedy in the future studies that historians have a right to ex- 
pect from a talented pen. There is not a clear discrimination be- 
tween primary and secondary sources, and the list of references under 
the heading of “Books” (p. 342) contains Mss. sources (p. 346). 
Such outmoded secondary works as those of Rhodes and Wilson are 
used frequently, but Channing is nowhere mentioned. Too constant 
parallels between Jefferson Davis and Woodrow Wilson have a mar- 
ring effect. Despite these minor defects, such college courses in 
southern history as those conducted by Dr. Boyd at Duke University 
and Dr. Hamilton at the University of North Carolina will find Miss 
Cutting’s volume a useful addition to southern historical literature. 


Wilkes-barré, Pa. J. P. Bonn. 





A History of Colonial America. By Oliver P. Chitwood. (New York; Harper 
& Brothers. 1931. Pp. xiii, 811. $3.75.) 


“This volume is intended primarily for the college student, though 
it is hoped that it will also be of interest to the general reader,” 
writes Professor Chitwood in his preface. The hope is not a vain 
one, for the American public wiil find here the story of their country 
to the end of the Revolution told in a way which, while full of in- 
formation, is nevertheless easy reading. The chief value of the work, 
however, will lie in its usefulness to advanced undergraduates and to 
research workers. The undergraduate will find a clear, well organ- 
ized narrative, with an adequate number of suitable maps, and with 
lists of references for further reading at the end of each chapter. The 
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specialist will be particularly grateful for the convenient summing 
up of the latest writing on many controverted points, for the numer- 
ous footnote references to both primary and secondary materials, for 
the unusually fine critical bibliography of no less than eighty-three 
pages, and for the detailed index. Professor Chitwood has succeeded 
in producing a volume which is at the same time both scholarly and 
interesting. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first, consisting of 405 
pages, is entitled “The Origin and Development of the Colonies.” 
It gives an account of the European background of American his- 
tory; the discovery and exploration of the New World; the planting 
of the Spanish, French, and British settlements ; the political develop- 
ment of the British colonies to 1763; and the struggle between France 
and Great Britain for world empire, culminating in the decisive 
victory of the latter in 1763: Of particular value in this part of the 
book is the treatment of religious conditions in Europe which helped 
make possible the settlement of America (although too much stress 
seems to be laid on the influence of the Calvinists), of the discovery 
of America by the Norsemen, of the spirit of the New England the- 
ocracy which expressed itself both by worshiping God and by burn- 
ing witches, of the much maligned Andros and his administration of 
the Dominion of New England, of the emigration to America of the 
thrifty Germans and the self-reliant Scotch-Irish, and of the peopling 
in the eighteenth century of the Old West, that region between the 
coastal settlements and the mountains. It seems, however, that too 
much space and attention are devoted to the first few years of the 
history of each colony, while those less spectacular but nevertheless 
vital political developments taking place between 1700 and 1763 are 
largely neglected. 

The second part, entitled “Economic and Social Life” and 193 
pages in length, offers the greatest innovation and forms the most 
valuable part of the book. Here the writer discusses population, 
labor, agriculture, land tenure, industry, transportation, trade, re- 
ligious conditions, intellectual life, manners, and customs. Much of 
the material presented in this part of the book cannot usually be 
found in a work of this nature, and yet rightfully belongs there. Val- 
uable comments are made on many phases of the life of the colonists, 
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the subject of slavery being unsually well handled. Inappropriately 
included here is a chapter on “Imperial Supervision of the Colonies,” 
which more logically would have come in Part One. 

Part Three, “Separation from the Empire,” covers the eventful 
years from the Treaty of Paris, 1763, to the end of the Revolution. 
Containing only about 100 pages, this section seems disproportion- 
ately brief when compared with many of the lengthy and detailed 
discussions which have preceded. There is a chapter on the occupa- 
tion of the trans-Alleghany region, showing how the problems here 
involved helped cause the final break between mother country and 
colonists. Then follows an orthodox treatment of the events leading 
up to the outbreak af hostilities, of military campaigns during the 
Revolutionary War, and of the negotiation of the Treaty of Paris, 
1783. The last chapter of the book, “Political and Social Aspects 
of the Revolution,” contains much that is not to be found in the aver- 
age text. 

The value of the work is lessened by an unusually large numba 
of minor errors, of which only a few can be mentioned here. It is 
stated (p. 92) that the Navigation Act of 1660 was “especially 
unjust to Virginia, for in her case there were no compensating ad- 
vantages to offset the burdens as there were in the case of New Eng- 
land” ; but later (p. 507) it is said that colonial tobacco was given a 
monopoly of the British market—which certainly was a “com- 
pensating advantage” to Virginia. In colonial times North Carolina 
was not entirely cut off from ocean-going commerce (pp. 242, 329), 
but rather her ports enjoyed a sizable trade. Technically the king 
in council did not veto acts of the colonial legislatures (pp. 414, 420, 
499), but disallowed them. North Carolina, and not South Carolina, 
“produced more pitch and tar than all the other colonies combined” 
(p. 460). Pontiac’s uprising began in 1763 rather than in 1764 
(p. 608). 

A more fundamental criticism is that the author, who lacks fa- 
liarity with the colonial policies and administrative agencies of the 
mother country, devotes too little attention to the British side of the 
story. It seems necessary to repeat endlessly the truism that the 
colonies did not constitute a world in themselves, but rather formed 
a part of that much greater entity, the British Empire; and that, in 
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order to understand the colonies, it is essential for the student to have 
a thorough knowledge of the workings of the government of that 
empire. While the writer does not totally neglect the subject, his 
chapter on “Imperial Supervision of the Colonies” is quite inade- 
quate. Such unfavorable criticism may be made, however, of many 
of the textbooks on American colonial history. On the whole Pro- 
fessor Chitwood has done a valuable piece of work, and in all prob- 
ability his bock will adorn the desks of college students for many 
years to come. 
C, C. Crirrenpven. 
University of North Carolina. 





Europe and the American Civil War. By Donaldson Jordan and Edwin J. 
Pratt. (Boston: Houghton Miffiin Company, 1931. Pp. xiii, 300. Illus 
trations. $4.00.) . 


This is a résumé of two theses which Messrs. Jordan and Pratt 
wrote under the direction of Professor S. E. Morison. The first 
section of the book, the work of Mr. Jordan, is a fair summary of 
British opinion as it has been generally accepted. No new discoveries 


or interpretations are made; but the dicta of C. F. Adams, Henry 
Adams, E. D. Adams and James F. Rhodes are accepted. That is, 
public opinion in England as expressed in newspapers turned more 
and more against the United States and in favor of intervention to 
obtain cotton until Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation set the 
Anti-Slavery Societies and Radicals in motion and assured the Non- 
Conformist and laboring classes, who had always been friends of an 
undivided America as a model of liberty, that the North was fighting 
for freedom and the South for slavery. The need for American 
wheat is considered an important aid to the Radicals and Anti-Slavery 
Societies in preventing intervention. 

Mr. Pratt’s résumé of continental opinion is exceedingly thin. 
He devotes a few paragraphs to Russia, Prussia, Austria, Italy, 
Belgium, ete., a few pages to Spain and only about forty pages to 
the diplomacy of Napoleon and French opinion together. In deal- 
ing with Napoleonic diplomacy Mr. Pratt did not go into the French 
Foreign Office. His résumé of French public opinion does not com- 
pare in thoroughness with W. R. West’s Contemporary French Opin- 
ion of the Civil War. He finds Napoleon always ready to intervene 
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in company with England, because of his Mexican interests and the 
cotton famine and he always finds the bulk of French opinion which 
favors an undivided America, opposed to intervention. 

Both authors join in a conclusion which is a reaffirmation of the 
conclusions of former historians. Intervention, they believe, was 
always imminent during the first two years of the war. It was, in 
the opinion of these two writers, the opposition of the Emancipation 
Societies, Non-Conformists and organized labor combined with the 
need of American wheat which prevented the fatal step which would 
have ended in the independence of the South. 

It is not the place of the reviewer to push his own views forward 
in evaluating the work of another; but it is difficult to refrain from 
commenting upon the stereotyped conclusions concerning slavery 
and the danger of intervention which this book contains. It is the 
opinion of the reviewer—based upon a careful study of British 
opinion and British diplomacy—that there was never the slightest 
danger of British intervention. Stupendous war profits, even in 
the Lancashire cotton industry removed all economic motives for 
intervention. 

Too much stock is taken in the anti-slavery sentiment of the labor- 
ing and middle classes. As a matter of fact James Spence, Beres- 
ford-Hope, Seymour Fitzgerald, Lord Clanricarde—all the English- 
Confederate propagandists—were unalterably opposed to slavery; 
and in all their agitations in favor of recognizing the Confederacy 
they promised the freedom of the slave. That is the English public 
were given to understand that regardless of how the war might ter- 
minate, slavery would be ended. Englishmen might therefore sym- 
pathize with the Confederacy or with the North without violating 
their anti-slavery principles. 


Vanderbilt University. Frank L. Owstey. 





Westward. By E. Douglas Branch. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1930. 
Pp. viii, 627. $5.00.) 

America Moves West. By Robert E. Riegel. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1930. Pp. 595. $3.00.) 

The Growth of the American Republic. By Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry 
Steele Commager. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1930. Pp. 956. 
$6.00.) 

The Story of America. By Smith Burnham. (Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Co. 1931. Pp. viii, 616. $3.00.) 
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When the West Is Gone. By Frederic L. Paxson. (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1931. Pp. 137. $2.00.) 

The American Indian Frontier. By William Christie Macleod. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. Pp. xi, 598. $6.50.) 

The Rediscovery of the Frontier. By Percy H. Boynton. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1931. Pp. vii, 185. $2.50.) 

The Story of the Red Man. By Flora Warren Seymour. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1929. Pp. 421. $5.00.) 

Indians and Pioneers. By Grant Foreman. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1930. Pp. xiv, 348. $4.00.) 

The Discovery, Purchase, and Settlement of the Country of Kentuckie in 
North America, etc. By Alexander Fitzroy. With preface, and introduc- 
tion. The Kentuckie Country, by Willard Rouse Jillson. (Washington, 
D. C.: H. L. and J. B. McQueen, Inc. 1931. Pp. 63. $3.25.) 

Tales of the Dark and Bicody Ground By Willard Rouse Jillson. (Louis- 
ville: C. T. Dearing Printing Co. 1930. Pp. 149. $4.00.) 

The Limestone Tree. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1931. Pp. 386. $2.50.) 

The Santa Fe Trail. By R. L. Duffus. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1930. Pp. 283. $5.00.) 

The Oregon Trail and Some of Its Blazers. By Maude A. Rucker. (New 
York: Walter Neale. 1930. Pp. 293. $2.50.) 

Frontier Trails. The Autobiography of Frank M. Canton. Edited by Edward 
Everett Dale. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1930. Pp. 237. $3.00.) 

Giants of the Old West. By Frederick R. Bechdolt. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. 1930. Pp. 245. $2.00.) 

Overland With the Kit Carson. By George Douglas Brewerton. Edited by 
Stallo Vinton. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1930. Pp. 301. $4.00.) 

John Marsh, Pioneer. By George D. Lyman. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1930. Pp. xii, 394. $3.50.) 

Lords of the Valley. Sir William Johnson and His Mohawk Brothers. By 
Flora Warren Seymour. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1930. 
Pp. 278. $3.00.) 

Johnson of the Mohawks. By Arthur Pound in collaboration with Richard 
E. Day. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1930. Pp. lx, 556. $5.00.) 

The Religious Background of American Culture. By Thomas Cuming Hall. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1930. Pp. xll, 348. $3.00.) 

Religion on the American Frontier. By William Warren Sweet. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1931. Pp. vii, 652. $5.00.) 


It has been long in coming. But the frontier is here at last—and 
to stay. The starting point is correctly found in Frederick J. Tur- 
ner’s The Significance of the Frontier in American History (Wis- 
consin Historical Society Proceeding, 1894). This was a significant, 
fructifying work of constructive historical technic, expounding a 
thesis and exemplifying methods of approach to the problem of in- 
vestigation. Works of significance, of importance independently 
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and as illustrating the rich, largely unexploited field of the frontier, 
especially in the Middle West, the South West and Far West, may 
be mentioned as representative: the late C. W. Alvord’s The Missis- 
sippt Valley in British Politics, F. L. Paxon’s History of the Ameri- 
can Frontier, and the writer’s The Conquest of the Old Southwest. 
Books are now tumbling from American presses in great abundance 
and variety, dealing with the great trails and treks, pioneers and 
pioneering, Indians, hunters and trappers, explorers and Indian 
agents, the social, political and religious conditions along the fron- 
tier, and the basic conditions, geographical and territorial, which 
promoted or retarded the general transcontinental westward advance. 

Two useful books, written from quite different points of view, are 
Branch’s Westward and Riegel’s America Moves West. The former 
is written vividly and entertainly, and is an excellent illustration of 
integrated knowledge interestingly imparted. The latter is a more 
thoughtful and scholarly piece of work, a text rather than a narra- 
tive; and while less attractive to the general reader, should prove 
useful as a class text. 

The Morison-Commager Growth of the American Republic is, 
in my judgment, the best one-volume text-book on American history 
in print. It is scholarly in treatment, literary in tone, broadminded 
in intent if not complete in execution. The North, East, Middle 
West, and West are handsomely served by the authors, authorities 
in their fields. The South and Southwest come off less well: the 
authors clearly do not know the field, and the work reveals rather 
trivial deposits of ancient prejudices and baseless traditions. A 
readable narrative “for young and old” and a workable text-book 
with an illustration on almost every one of the 616 pages, is Burn- 
ham’s The Story of America. 

America is at the parting of the ways. The frontier, for good or 
ill, has done its work. If it has made us democratic—has it ?—it 
has also made us—has it not —lawless, intolerant of legislation 
which puts any sort of restriction on our liberty. The frontier is 
gone: adventurous America, in the pioneering sense, is no more. 
Paxson, in When the West Is Gone, summarizes clearly and vigor- 
ously the contributions of the West and the frontier to American 
thinking and American ideals; and reveals the American people 
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facing at last, as a nation, the perplexing problems of international- 
ism. The American pattern is not yet constructed; we are in a 
plastic state, ready to be moulded by great world-forces which puzzle 
and perturb us. 

An important work of reference, genuinely useful for its intelli- 
gent classification of problems for study and research, is Macleod’s 
The American Indian Frontier, one of the volumes in the “History 
of Civilization” series edited by C. K. Ogden. The thirty-five page 
bibliography is highly valuable, and cannot be duplicated elsewhere ; 
but the topical index is wholly inadequate. As indicative of one 
aspect of the influence, we have Boynton’s volume of literary essays, 
The Rediscovery of the Frontier, tracing in pleasing style some of 
the important literary deposits of frontier influence. Boynton points 
out that, although we have lost the frontier, as the price which the 
expansion of civilization extorts, we should not and must not, if we 
are wise, give up that spirit of youth, embodied in the passion for 
exploration and adventure, which pushed the frontier line westward. 
A work of a popular nature but reliably based, is the very readable 
Story of the Red Man—a not unhappy mixture of history and biogra- 
phy. It is too broadly treated, skimming over the surface of a vast 
subject, to “rate” as a text-book; and the bibliographical notes are 
merely sketchy and suggestive, giving a few peeps only into the 
great wealth of written and documentary history and materials for 
history extant. 

A number of recent books deal with specialized and local phases 
of the frontier problem. A genuinely important contribution to the 
history of the Southwest is Foreman’s Indians and Pioneers, a well- 
written story of the American Southwest before 1830. Particularly 
interesting to North Carolinians should be discussions of the Chero- 
kee and Creek Indians, with the association of the names of Andrew 
Jackson and Benjamin Hawkins. It is also to be remembered that 
the same author’s Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest contained 
a full account of the later years of former Governor Montfort Stokes 
of North Carolina. That prolific writer in both science and history, 
Dr. Willard Rouse Jillson, state geologist of Kentucky, has recently 
brought out two interesting works: one a reprint in facsimile of 
Alexander Fitzroy’s rare work on Kentucky, largely “lifted” from 
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Filson, of which (the former) only two copies are known, both now 
owned in America; the other a collection of readable essays, Tales 
of the Dark and Bloody Ground, on both familiar and unfamiliar 
subjects, some embodying considerable research. Much of the in- 
formation is obtained from the rich storehouse which now supplies, 
at little cost and slight research, many writers on Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky history, the Draper Collection at Madison, 
Wisconsin. A pleasing novel is Hergesheimer’s The Limestone Tree, 
well-written but rather choppy—rather thrown together than inte- 
grated—dealing with the pioneer period in the old Southwest and 
the movement of population into Kentucky, and the aftermath. 

The development of the frontier is inevitably associated with cer- 
tain well-marked and famous trails. Welcome then are new works 
tracing the important influence of such highways: Duffus’ vigor- 
ously written Santa Fe Trail, the instructive and authoritative Ore- 
gon Trail, by Maude A. Rucker, descendant of the famous Lindsay 
Applegate, and Canton’s “live” autobiography, Frontier Trails, deal- 
ing chiefly with exciting times in Oklahoma and the Klondike. A 
successful writer in this field, Frederick R. Bechdolt, adds a new 
and interesting volume, dealing with ten conspicuous figures in the 
history of the West and Southwest, Grants of the Old West. Valu- 
able and authentic incidents connected with the life of Kit Carson, 
of North Carolina origin, although not born in this State, is Brewer- 
ton’s narrative of the Old Spanish Trail in 1848: Overland with Kit 
Carson. A fascinating story of a far-ranging pioneer, a graduate of 
Harvard, who was a trail-blazer on six frontiers is Lyman’s John 
Marsh, Pioneer. Vivid in interest, rich in color, although neither 
comprehensive nor authoritative, are two recent works dealing with 
the superintendent for Indian affairs in the North prior to the Revo- 
lution: Mrs. Seymour’s Lords of the Valley and Pound’s Johnson of 
the Mohawks. A satisfactory and complete biography of this remark- 
able and crafty character, Sir William Johnson, would easily run to 
three or four volumes. 

In conclusion, it is significant that at least the frontier is begin- 
ning to be studied in its religious aspects. The frontiersman is 
always thought of and written about as a sort of cave-man, little if 
any better than an Indian, primitive in ferocity, coarse, irreligious, 
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uncouth, yet infinitely brave and crafty. The effect of the frontier 
upon religion, and, conversely, the influence of religion upon pioneer 
civilization are touched upon in Hall’s The Religious Background of 
American Culture. A genuine, close-knit study of the problem, in 
the light of the experience of one denomination, the Baptists, is 
Sweet’s Religion on the American Frontier, a collection of basic doc- 
ments, ably edited by Shirley Jackson Case. It is to be hoped that 
this work will be followed by similar works, dealing with other re- 
ligions on the American frontier. 
ArcuiBaLp HENDERSON. 


University of North Carolina. 
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The Story of the Confederacy. By Robert Selph Henry. (Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1931. Pp. 514. $5.00.) 


Southern Editorials on Secession. Compiled by Dwight Lowell 
Dumond. (New York: The Century Company. 1931. Pp. xxxiii, 
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A Social History of the Sea Islands. With Special Reference to 
St. Helena Island, South Carolina. By Guion Griffis Johnson. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1930. Pp. 
245. $3.00.) 


A Study of the Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony. By Frank 
G. Speck. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 1931. 
Pp. 192.) 


Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Chero- 
kee Indians. By John R. Swanton. [Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 103.] (Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1931. Pp. 282. 60 cents.) 


Virginia Wills and Administrations, 1632-1800. Compiled by 
Clayton Torrence. (Richmond: The William Byrd Press. 1931. 
Pp. x, 483. $10.00.) 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina 
Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. Any one possessing duplicates is requested to send 
them to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be 
used to serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps in 
the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per number. 


The Mrs. Simon Baruch University Prize of $1,000, offered bien- 
nially by the United Daughters of the Confederacy for the best un- 
published monograph in the field of Southern history, has been 
awarded to Ralph B. Flanders, Ph.D., Duke University, now in- 
structor in New York University, for his monograph, “Plantation 
Slavery in the State of Georgia.” 


The John H. Dunning prize, awarded biennially by the American 
Historical Association for an essay on a subject in the field of Ameri- 
can history, was presented jointly to Dr. R. H. Woody, graduate and 
instructor in history at Duke University, and Dr. Francis B. Sim- 
kins, professor of history at State Teachers’ College, Farmville, Va., 
for their codperative study of “South Carolina during Reconstruc- 
tion,” soon to be published by the University of North Carolina 


Press. 


“Anson’s Revolutionary Triumvirate” is the title of an article 
by Mary Virginia Horne concerning Patrick Boggan, Thomas Wade 
and Samuel Spencer, published in the Greensboro Daily News, 


January 10. 


“Milton Once was Thriving Commercial Center,” by Gerard 
Tetley, was published in the Greensboro Daily News, February 28. 


[ 220] 
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The Roanoke Island Historical Association, incorporated under 
the laws of North Carolina on January 8th for the purpose of cele- 
brating the three hundred fiftieth anniversary of the attempts on 
Roanoke Island in 1584-87 of Sir Walter Raleigh to plant the first 
English colony in the New World, has launched plans for the cele- 
bration to be held on Roanoke Island in 1934. The Board of Trus- 
tees of the Association at present consists of W. O. Saunders, Eliza- 
beth City; Bishop Thomas C. Darst, Wilmington; Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, Chapel Hill; Dudley Bagley, Moyock; Dr. A. R. New- 
some, Raleigh; Henry L. Stevens, Jr., Warsaw; Josephus Daniels, 
Raleigh; H. R. Dwire, Durham; Dean H. Dobson Peacock, Nor- 
folk; D. B. Fearing, Manteo; W. D. Pruden, Edenton; A. B. 
Andrews, Raleigh; A. D. McLean, Washington; and Charles Whed- 
bee, Hertford. 

At a meeting of the Board at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, 
February 8th, by-laws of the Association were adopted and a per- 
manent organization was set up consisting of W. O. Saunders, presi- 
dent of the Association and chairman of the Board of Trustees; 
Bishop Thomas C. Darst, Dr. Frank P. Graham and Josephus 
Daniels, vice-presidents; Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary; Frank 
Page, treasurer; and Dr. R. B. Drane, historian. 

A concurrent resolution was introduced in Congress on March 1 
by Hon. Lindsay C. Warren looking toward the approval and co- 
operation of the United States government in the celebration, which 
should be of historic interest to the English-speaking world. 

Membership in the Association is available under the following 
classifications: member, $1 per year; sustaining member, $10; con- 
tributing member, $25; and patron, $100. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, was appointed in December by the Council of the 
American Historical Association to the chairmanship of the Public 
Archives Commission for 1932. Other members of the Commission 
are Prof. E. E. Dale of the University of Oklahoma, V. 8S. Paltsits 
of the New York Public Library, Miss Margaret Norton of the 
Archives Division of the Illinois State Library, and Mr. Julian P. 
Boyd of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. The 
Commission will prepare a pamphlet on the preservation of county 
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and other local records, with information as to good models of legis- 
lation on the subject, to be sent to county clerks, historical societies 
and historical commissions throughout the United States. 


With the January issue, the South Atlantic Quarterly, published 
by the Duke University Press, entered its thirty-first year of publi- 
cation. Established in 1902 under the leadership and editorship 
of John Spencer Bassett, the Quarterly has forwarded the interests 
of literature and scholarship by providing a medium for the publi- 
cation of the work of writers and investigators of the South. The 
editors during the thirty years have included Dr. John Spencer 
Bassett, Dr. Edwin Mims, Dr. W. P. Few, Dr. W. H. Glasson, 
Dr. W. K. Boyd, and Dr. W. H. Wannamaker. At present the 
publication is under the direction of an editorial board consisting 
of Dr. W. H. Wannamaker, Dr. W. T. Laprade, Dr. N. I. White, 
and Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, with Henry R. Dwire as Managing 
Editor. 


The Daughters of the American Revolution of North Carolina 
held their thirty-second annual State Conference, by invitation of 
the General Davie chapter, in Durham, March 8-10. Mrs. Sydney 
Perry Cooper of Henderson is state regent. 


Judge Thomas M. Pittman, a member of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission since 1911 and chairman since 1923, died at his 
home in Henderson on February 8th, at the age of 74. Judge Pitt- 
man was dean of the Henderson bar and a former judge of the 
superior court. A life-long student of North Carolina history, he 
gratified his interest by faithful and effective work for the Historical 
Commission, by collecting a large and valuable library of North 
Caroliniana, and by producing many published addresses, newspaper 
and magazine articles, and monographs. His official connection 
with the Historical Commission throughout most of its existence 
bore abundant fruit in the expansion of its program of collecting 
and publishing manuscripts and in the establishment in 1924 of the 
North Carolina Historical Review. 


Professor R. D. W. Connor, Kenan professor and head of the 
department of history at the University of North Carolina, was 
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appointed by Governor O. Max Gardner on February 15th to fill 
the vacancy on the North Carolina Historical Commission created 
by the death of Judge Thomas M. Pittman on February 8th. Pro- 
fessor Connor has had a notable career of activity and production 
in the field of North Carolina history. He was secretary of the 
Historical Commission, 1903-21, and president of the State Literary 
and Historical Association, 1912, and secretary, 1913-20. He has 
been Kenan professor of history at the University since 1921, and 
a member of the editorial board of the North Carolina Historical 
Review since 1925. He is the author of Cornelius Harnett (1909), 
which won the Patterson Memorial Cup; (with Clarence Poe) Life 
and Speeches of Charles B. Aycock (1912); History of North Caro- 
lina, Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (1919); North Carolina, 
Rebutlding an Ancient Commonwealth, 1584-1925 (1929), 2 vol- 
umes; and numerous historical articles and addresses. 


The third unit of the North Carolina Radio School, under the 
supervision of Miss Hattie Parrott, state supervisor of elementary 
education, was conducted from February 1 to April 7 through 
station WPTF, Raleigh, from 11:30 to 12:00 o’clock on Mondays, 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays by a staff of instructors in 
various educational subjects. Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, delivered a series of five 
lectures on Washington, Jefferson and Hamilton. 


North Carolina has participated extensively in the nation-wide 
celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. Schools, libraries, churches, clubs and other organiza- 
tions have had programs, addresses, exhibits, pageants, tree plantings 
and other forms of celebration. Local speakers and leaders have co- 
operated with the plans of the national and state commissions. Judge 
Francis D. Winston of Windsor is chairman of the North Carolina 
commission. A unique service was held in Winston-Salem at the 
Home Moravian Church on February 21. It consisted of the repro- 
duction of the program of hymns and music used by the Moravians 
at the exercises held on the Day of Remembrance, February 22, 
1800, following the death of Washington. Miss Adelaide L. Fries, 
who discovered and translated the old program, is the author of 
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“Salem First Honored Memory of George Washington in 1800,” 
published in the Winston-Salem Journal, February 21. Miss Fries 
was the principal speaker on February 21 at the unveiling of a tablet 
at Kernersville on the site of Dobson’s tavern where Washington 
breakfasted on June 2, 1791, while on his southern tour. Dr. Archi- 
bald Henderson of Chapel Hill delivered an address on Washington 
at Christ Church, Raleigh, February 21. Dr. A. R. Newsome de- 
livered Washington addresses before various clubs and organizations ; 
at Catawba College, Salisbury, on February 22; and at Meredith 
College on February 23. Addresses have been delivered in com- 


munities throughout the State. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy: J. P. Boyd, 
Connecticut’s Experiment in Expansion: the Susquehannah Com- 
pany, 1753-1803 (Journal of Economic and Business History, No- 
vember) ; Thomas G. Frothingham, The Sequence that led to York- 
town (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, October); A. H. Miles, 
Naval Views of the Yorktown Campaign (ibid.); Kathleen Bruce, 
Virginian Agricultural Decline to 1860: A Fallacy (Agricultural 
History, January); Sam’] C. Williams, Hazard’s Proposed Colony 
in the Tennessee Country (Tennessee Historical Magazine, October) ; 
Mrs. Rosalie B. Brown, Andrew Jackson and the Greasy Cove Race 
Track (ibid.); J. G. deR. Hamilton, Lamar of Mississippi (The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, January); Archibald Rutledge, The 
Negro in the North (The South Atlantic Quarterly, January) ; 
Bertha-Monica Stearns, Southern Magazines for Ladies (1819-1860) 
(ibid.); Charles E. Landon, Recent Developments in the Tobacco 
Manufacturing Industry (tbid.); James W. Patton, The Progress 
of Emancipation in Tennessee, 1796-1860 (The Journal of Negro 
History, January); Roy M. Robbins, Preemption—A Frontier 
Triumph (The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December). 


The chief accessions to the collections of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission during the three months period ending with 
February were: The Hardy Massey Papers, 1794-1897; 998 Orange 
County wills, 1796-1867; 18 pamphlets—Minutes of the West 
Chowan Baptist Association, 1883-1909; 15 pamphlets—Minutes of 
the Chowan Baptist Association, 1850-81; 7 pamphlets—Minutes 
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of the Baptist State Convention, 1863-85; 64 pamphlets—Minutes 
of the Kehukee Primitive Baptist Association, 1858-1930; 6 account 
books, 1799-1839; Rowan County records—wills, marriage bonds 
and tax lists; 397 Burke County records; 155 Wilkes County 
records ; original contract of Michael Schenck, Absalom Warlick and 
Michael Beam for the erection of a spinning machine in Lincoln 
County, April 27, 1816; Futch letters, 1861-63; F. M. Parker let- 
ters, 1861-63; Thomas M. Gorman Papers, 1864-1905; manuscript 
Memoirs of Oscar W. Blacknall; Daniel Harvey Hill Papers, 1890- 
1924, 1070 letters; Mrs. L. O’B. Branch Papers, 1791-1871, 111 
letters; Cherokee Chapter U. D. C. Papers, 1853-98, 94 letters; 
General Daniel H. Hill Papers, 1848-76, 8 letters; and numerous 
small collections of personal papers. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission urges all citizens of 
the State who have in their possession old historical records such as 
letters, diaries, account books, newspapers, pamphlets or any sort of 
manuscript material, to turn it over to the Commission as a loan or 
gift for preservation and use by historians. Such material, often 
considered worthless by the owners and sometimes burned or 
thoughtlessly given away to private collectors, is in truth of great 
historical importance to the State—without it, the history of the 
State cannot be written completely. The careless destruction of 
such source material in the past has been a great loss to family, local 
and state history. If North Carolina history has been slighted by 
historians, it is due in no small part to the failure of North Caro- 
linians to save their records and make them available and inviting 
to students. The Historical Commission, which is the only official 
state agency for the collection of source material, has a vast manu- 
script collection of several thousand volumes and more than a million 
documents, which are constantly being studied by nearly 2,000 stu- 
dents each year; but there is still much material in private hands in 
attics, cellars, trunks, old desks, etc., which must eventually be lost 


unless permanent provision is made for its safety. The Historical 
Commission has fire-proof quarters, an expert repair department to 
restore mutilated documents, the most up-to-date system of filing and 
cataloguing, and a national reputation which attracts students from 
all over the country. A collection placed in its custody is filed and 
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catalogued as a separate unit with a name satisfactory to the donor 
or lender, and guaranteed preservation and use. All friends of 
North Carolina history, who have manuscript material or friends who 
have it, are urged to communicate with the secretary of the Historical 
Commission at Raleigh. 


“The Sino-Japanese Crisis” was the subject of addresses by Dr. 
A. R. Newsome to the International Relations Clubs of Meredith 
and State colleges on February 2nd and of the University of North 
Carolina on February 18th. 
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